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INTRODUCTION. 

OF  all  the  beautiful  fictions  of  Greek  Mythology? 
there  are  few  more  exquisite  than  the  story  of  Proser- 
pine, and  none  deeper  in  symbolical  meaning.  Con-/ 
sidering  the  fable  with  reference  to  the  physical 
world,  Bacon  says,  hi  his  "Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,"  ) 
that  by  the  Rape  of  Proserpine  is  signified  the 
disappearance  of  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  the  vital  juices  are,  as  it  were,  drawn  down  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth  and  held  there  in  bondage. 
Following  up  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  Search  of 
her  mother,  sad  and  unavailing  as  it  was,  would 
seem  no  unfit  emblem  of  Autumn  and  the  peculiar 
melancholy  of  the  season  ;  while  the  hope  with  which 
the  Goddess  was  finally  cheered,  and  the  foretaste 
thus  accorded  to  her  of  a  still  higher  satisfaction,  may 
be  considered  as  intended  to  illustrate  that  brief  and 
unexpected  return  of  fine  weather  which  occurs  so 
frequently,  like  an  omen  of  Spring,  just  before  Winter 
closes  in.  The  fable  has,  however,  its  moral  applica- 
tion also,  being  connected  with  that  great  mystery  of 
Joy  and  Grief,  of  Life  and  Death,  which  pressed  so 
heavily  on  the  mind  of  Pagan  Greece,  and  imparts  to 
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the  whole  of  her  mythology  a  profound  interest,  spiri- 
/  tual  as  well  as  philosophical. 

^  I  am  aware  how  inadequately  the  particular  view 
1  of  the  subject  which  presented  itself  to  me  is  put 
forward  in  the  following  poem.  I  ought  especially 
to  apologize  for  one  part  of  it  which  at  first  sight 
appears  wholly  superfluous — I  mean  the  third  scene. 
That  scene  does  not  advance  the  action  of  the  piece, 
although  the  reader  will  be  assisted  by  it  in  under- 
standing the  rest.  All  I  can  say  in  its  defence  is, 
that  treating  the  story  of  Proserpine  as  a  problem  of 
our  Humanity,  represented  in  its  affections  by  Ceres, 
and  in  its  appetites  by  the  Sylvan  deities,  I  thought 
it  necessary  in  the  discourse  of  the  sea  nymphs  to 
give  such  a  view  of  earthly  life  as  might  present 
itself  to  one  dwelling  not  on  the  earth,  but  on  a  spot 
at  one  side  of  the  earth — such  a  view  as,  by  its  re- 
moteness from  human  sympathies,  should  prepare  the 
mind  for  that  higher  estimate  of  earthly  life  as  seen 
from  above  the  earth,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  con- 
y_clusion  of  the  poem. 

^  "The  Search  after  Proserpine"  was  written  at 
Athens  during  the  May  of  1 840.  The  poems  imme- 
diately following,  which  relate  to  foreign  scenes,  were 
composed  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  Spring. 
The  remaining  poems  belong,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
to  a  period  considerably  earlier,  and  would  have 
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been  included  in  a  volume  published  last  year,  had 
it  not  seemed  more  natural  to  separate  poems  on 
religious  subjects  from  pieces  connected  with  the 
ordinary  and  humbler  themes  of  poetry.  Some  of 
these  are  now  published  chiefly  as  records  of  past 
times,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  will  be  interested 
in  them  from  old  associations. 

September  4,  1843. 
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Scare!) 


A  MASQUE. 


SCENE   1. 

IN  SICILY. 

Ceres,  Fountain  Nymphs. 

CEEES. 

1. 

THROUGH  every  region  I  have  sought  her ; 
Each  shore  has  answered  back  my  moan- 
As  Summer  slides  from  zone  to  zone, 
Winding  Earth's  beauty  in  his  own, 
Thus,  seeking  thee  my  long-lost  daughter, 
I  wander  ever,  sad,  and  lone. 
Empty  in  Heaven  my  throne  remains : 
Unblest  expand  my  harvest  plains. 

2. 

I've  searched  the  deep  Sicilian  meads, 
And  sacred  Latium,  where  of  yore 
Saturn  hid  his  forehead  hoar. 
I've  sought  her  by  the  Alphean  reeds : 
Where  solitary  Cyclops  squanders 
On  the  unlistening  oleanders 
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Vain  song  that  makes  the  sea-wells  quiver, 
I've  sought  my  child,  and  seek  for  ever. 


3. 

By  Cretan  lawns  and  vales  oak-sprinkled, 
By  sands  of  Libya,  brown  and  wrinkled, 
And  where  for  leagues,  o'er  Nile,  is  borne, 
The  murmur  of  the  yellowing  corn ; 
And  where  o'er  Ida's  sea-like  plain 
White,  waving  harvests  mock  the  main  ; 
Past  Taurus,  and  past  Caucasus, 
Have  I  been  vainly  wandering  thus, 
With  mazier  course  than  serpent-coils, 
Or  paths  of  Dryads  and  their  wiles. 
In  vain  the  Heavens  my  absence  mourn  ; 
And  Iris'  self  in  vain  is  faint 
With  wafting  down  their  fond  complaint : 
O'er  earth,  unresting  though  outworn, 
I  roam  for  aye — a  shape  forlorn ! 
Hark,  hark,  they  sing — 

FOUNTAIN  NYMPHS. 

1. 

Proserpina  was  playing 

In  the  soft  Sicilian  clime  ; 
'Mid  a  thousand  damsels  maying, 

All  budding  to  their  prime. 
From  their  regions  azure-blazing 
The  Immortal  Concourse  gazing 

Bent  down,  and  sought  in  vain 
One  other  shape  so  lovely  on  Earth's  extended  plain. 
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2. 

The  steep  blue  arch  above  her 

In  Jove's  own  smiles  arrayed, 
Shone  mild,  and  seem'd  to  love  her: 

His  steeds  Apollo  stayed — 
Soon  as  the  God  espied  her 
Nought  else  he  saw  beside  her, 

Though  in  that  happy  clime 
A  thousand  maids  were  verging  to  the  fulness  of  their  prime. 

3. 

Old  venerable  Ocean 

Against  the  meads  uprolled 
With  ever-young  emotion 

His  tides  of  blue  and  gold. 
He  had  called  with  pomp  and  paean 
From  his  well-beloved  Mgeaxi 

All  billows  to  one  shore — 
To  fawn  around  her  footsteps,  and  in  murmurs  to  adore. 

4. 
Proserpina  was  playing 

Sicilian  flowers  among ; 
Amid  the  tall  flowers  straying — 

Alas !  she  strayed  too  long ! 
Sometimes  she  bent,  and  kissed  them : 
Sometimes  her  hands  caressed  them : 

And  sometimes,  one  by  one, 
She  gathered  them,  and  tenderly  enclosed  them  in  her  zone. 

Lay  upon  your  lips  your  fingers — 
Ceres  comes,  and  full  of  woe : 
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Sad  she  comes,  and  often  lingers — 
Well  that  grief  divine  I  know. 
Lay  upon  your  lips  your  fingers — 
Crush  not  as  you  run,  the  grass : 
Let  the  little  bells  of  glass 

On  the  fountain  blinking 
Burst,  but  ring  not  till  she  pass — 

Down !  in  silence  sinking ! 
By  the  green  scarf  arching  o'er  her ; 

By  her  mantle  yellow-pale ; 
By  those  blue  weeds  bent  before  her, 

Bent  as  in  a  gale ; 
Well  I  know  her — hush,  descend — 
Hither  her  green-tracked  footsteps  wend. 

CERES. 

Fair  nymphs !  whose  music,  o'er  the  meadows  gliding, 
Hath  been  your  gentle  herald,  and  for  me 
A  guide  obsequious  to  this  spot — fair  nymphs ! 
Fair  graceful  nymphs,  my  daughter's  sweet  companions ! 
Say,  say  but  where  she  dwells ;  asking  from  me, 
In  turn,  what  boon  you  will. 

NYMPHS. 

Alas,  we  know  not ! 

CERES. 

May  the  pure  ripples  of  your  founts  for  ever 
Leap  up,  unsoiled,  against  their  verdurous  banks — 
May  your  fresh  kisses  ripple  up  as  lightly, 
As  softly,  and  with  undiscovering  noise, 
Against  the  embowering  arms  of  prisoning  lovers, 
Shadowing  the  charms  they  seek ! 
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We  have  no  lovers. 

CERES. 

No,  and  need  none — alas  my  sweet  Proserpina, 
Thou  wert  as  these !  so  innocent  no  fountain, 
Nor  half  so  gay — no  flower  so  light,  so  fair. 
Ah,  fair  mild  nymphs,  my  daughter's  sweet  companions ! 
May  Jove,  as  ye  run  by,  make  blind  the  eyes 
Of  Wood-gods,  and  the  Fauns ;  in  matted  ivy 
Tangle  their  beards ;  catch  them  in  sudden  clefts 
Of  deep-mossed  stems,  till  ye  have  gamboled  by — 
But  tell  me  where  she  dwells. 

NYMPHS. 

Alas,  we  know  not ! 

CERES. 

Tell  me  then  how  ye  lost  her. 

NYMPHS. 

We  were  playing — 

After  our  caverned  sleep,  which  the  high  Gods 
Sent  us  while  Phoebus  flamed  too  near  the  earth, 
We  played,  like  summer  bees  involved,  and  singing ; 
Some  combing  pearls  from  sandy  slopes,  some  blowing 
In  shells,  or  lily-tubes  our  watery  clarions ; 
When  suddenly  rolled  forth  long  peals  of  thunder 
Far  far  below.     Earth  shook ;  trembling  we  sank 
Into  our  beds,  amazed:  when  up  we  floated 
A  divine  darkness  hovered  o'er  the  earth  ; 
And  from  that  moment  we  have  had  no  flowers. 
No  flower  since  then  in  flower-famed  Sicily ! 
And  we  no  more  behold  Proserpina, 
That  played  with  us  so  sweetly.     We  have  made 
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A  melody  of  her,  and  sing  it  often, 
Lest  we  should  grieve. 

CERES. 

Yes,  I  have  heard  your  song. 

Still  the  same  tale — the  words  themselves  unaltered — 
Know  you  no  more  ? 

NYMPHS. 

Goddess,  not  deep  our  knowledge ! 
Phoebus  cares  nought  for  nymphs,  lonely  flower-bathers ; 
Nor  other  prophet  see  we.     Yet  of  late 
Our  vales  are  flushed  with  new  strange  visitants ! 
Their  tumult  ofttimes,  as  the  sun  descends, 
Shakes  us  within  our  lily-paved  pavilions ; 
And  when  we  look  abroad  along  the  marge, 
The  inland  vales,  shaggy  with  pine  and  ilex, 
That  catch  like  nets  those  boy-nymphs,  the  light  Zephyrs, 
Are  filled  with  riot.     From  all  sides  they  rush, 
Mad  Gods,  with  russet  brows  the  west  outfacing, 
And  wands  tossed  high — in  song  the  lawns  are  drowned. 
Help  us,  great  Jove !  fair  Goddess !  once  it  chanced, 
As  this  red  festival  came  reeling  by, 
Over  the  fount  in  which  we  all  lay  trembling, 
Some  Wood-god  crushed  a  wreath  of  poisonous  berries, 
Laughing  ;  and  our  bright  home  all  crimson  grew, 
So  that  we  wept.     I  pray  you,  gentle  Goddess, 
Protect  us  from  these  Gods. 

CERES. 

Ha !  Bacchus  here ! 
I  thought  my  little  late-born  enemy 
Lay  hid  in  Hellas — what,  and  merry  grown, 
With  revellers !  then  haply  he  hath  stolen 
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My  beauteous  child.   Mild  nymphs,  my  child's  companions! 

Mild,  silver-footed  nymphs  with  silver  songs ! 

Where  dwell  those  Wood-gods  when  they  come  not  hither  ? 

NYMPHS. 
At  Naxos,  Fame  reports ;  an  unblessed  isle. 

CERES. 

Farewell,  sweet  nymphs — from  them,  and  from  all  perils 
May  Jove  defend  you  well — I  go  to  seek  them  ; 
And  I  will  pray  them  that  they  hurt  you  not. 

NYMPHS. 

FIRST  SEMI-CHORUS. 
Without  aid  of  plumes 

Light-footing  the  sea  brine, 
O   I  The  dimness  she  illumes 
V*      Of  evening's  grey  decline. 
The  wild  streams,  proud  to  waft  her, 

In  dappled  purple  glide ; 
With  a  shadowed  green  track  after ; 
And  a  sunny  green  beside. 

SECOND  SEMI-CHORUS. 

Down,  nymphs,  into  the  waters ! 

The  air  is  rough  with  sighs ; 
The  earth  is  red  with  slaughters — 

Down,  down,  and  seldom  rise. 
Our  crystal  dome  above  us, 

And  the  star-dome  yet  more  high, 
Nor  care  nor  pain  can  move  us 

Whilst  here  we  laugh  and  lie ! 
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SCENE   2. 

NAXOS. 

Ceres,  Wood-gods. 

CERES. 

A  Bacchic  wood !  the  pine  stems  and  old  oaks 
Are  swathed  with  crimson  under  their  green  shadows 
A  wilderness  of  wood !  within  its  ambush 
f  Armies  of  men  might  lurk.     Above  the  trees 
\^  A  gloom  voluptuous  undulates  and  hovers 
Like  a  dark  fleece  of  wine-dewed  gossamer. 
The  caverns,  as  I  pass  them,  mildly  breathe 
A  colder  current  of  wine-scented  air 
Into  my  face — ha,  ha, — a  tiger's  roar ! 
And  now  a  din  of  resonant  wild  laughter 
That  makes  the  forest  like  a  reed-pipe  ring ! 
The  very  beasts  have  caught  the  infectious  madness, 
And  ramp,  with  sport  irreverent,  on  high  Gods. 
Down  leopard,  down — ha,  myriad-mooned  panther, 
Away !  'tis  well  for  you  this  almond  branch 
Is  sheathed  in  flowers  Sicilia  feeds  no  longer : 
That  cry  had  else  been  louder.     Hark,  they  come ! 

FAUNS  AND  WOOD-GODS. 
FIRST  STROPHE. 

Hold,  hold  the  vine-wreathed  goblet  up, 
Where  lies  the  fierce  wine  darkling : 

Now  Bacchus  leaps  from  out  the  cup — 
See,  see  his  black  eyes  sparkling ! 

Hark,  how  the  bubbles  upward  throw 
A  low  song  and  soft  coiling ; 
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Tis  Bacchus  self  that  laughs  below, 
To  keep  his  red  fount  boiling ! 

FIRST  ANTI-STROPHE. 

Great  Bacchus  with  his  conquering  hands 

Upraised  the  far-sought  treasure 
Of  all  the  oceans  and  all  lands, 

Afloat  in  one  rich  pleasure. 
Lo !  how  it  plunges,  rolls,  and  sweeps : 

Great  Bacchus  bathes  beneath  it ! 
What  odour  from  the  eddy  leaps 

Great  Bacchus'  self  doth  breathe  it ! 

SECOND  STROPHE. 

Through  us  he  rises  from  the  ground ! 

These  sharp-leaved  chaplets  draw  him 
Into  our  tresses  ivy-crowned — 

In  verdant  flames  I  saw  him  ! 
Lift  every  thyrsus  high  and  higher : 

While  round  and  round  ye  wind  them, 
Great  Bacchus  turns  the  air  to  fire, 

Wide  crowns  of  fire  behind  them  ! 

SECOND  ANTI-STROPHE. 

Drink,  drink  to  Bacchus,  every  limb 

With  wine  will  soon  be  glowing : 
He  drinks  to  those  that  drink  to  him, 

Himself  on  all  bestowing. 
Into  the  hearts  of  all  his  wards, 

He  pours,  like  streams  from  Pindus, 
The  strength  and  speed  of  all  the  pards, 

That  rolled  his  car  by  Indus ! 
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CERES. 

0  Fauns  and  Satyrs  of  the  merry  forests ! 
Sharp-hoofed,  long-horned,  nymph-dreaded  deities ! 
Grant  me  your  gentle  aid.     Secrets  I  know 

Of  herbs  grass-hidden,  and  medicinal  blossoms, 
Whereof  one  leaf,  into  your  cups  distilled, 
Would  make  them  rise  into  a  fount  of  foam, 
Wide  as  the  broad  arch  of  yon  flowering  myrtle : 
Those  secrets  shall  be  yours — only  restore  me 
My  infant  child. 

FAUNS. 

O  venerable  Goddess ! 

Large-browed,  large-eyed,  presence  august  and  holy ! 
In  our  green  forests  dwells  no  infant  child. 

CERES.    , 

But  she  is  now  in  truth  no  infant  child, 
As  when  I  laid  her  'mid  the  sacred  flowers 
Of  Sicily,  with  nymphs  for  her  young  nurses, 
And  tender  playmates. 

FAUNS. 

Venerable  Goddess ! 

No  child  have  we  beheld,  nor  ever  shall, 
With  mien  like  thine. 

CERES. 
Ah !  she  was  not  like  me ! 

1  was  her  mother ;  but  to  her  no  more 

Than  the  dark  ground  to  some  miraculous  flower, 
That  from  it  springs,  and  o'er  it  waves  in  beauty. 

FAUNS. 
In  Sicily  you  lost  her  ? 
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CERES. 

Wood-gods,  yes. 

FIRST  FAUN. 

And  I  remember  now  in  that  soft  island 

Such  creature  we  beheld  as  you  have  lost. 

Upon  a  vernal  bank  she  sat  alone, 

Among  the  aerial  mounds  and  honeyed  meadows : 

Wearied  she  seemed,  yet  smiled  in  weariness, 

And,  as  a  garden,  was  with  bright  flowers  crowned. 

Many  she  held  upon  her  lap  ;  and  many 

Fell  down  about  her  feet ;  her  feet  gleamed  through  them- 

Strange  fear,  albeit  to  fear  unused,  we  felt ; 

And,  beckoning  to  each  other,  slow  retired. 

Since  then  in  vain  we  seek  her. 

CERES. 

Woodland  Gods! 
Was  she  not  fair  ? 

SECOND  FAUN. 

So  fair  that  on  the  earth 
Is  left  no  longer  any  shape  of  beauty. 
Well  spake  you,  calling  her  your  infant  child. 
Such  light  shone  from  her  brow — within  her  eyes 
Such  gleam  immediate  of  celestial  gladness, 
A  child  she  seemed,  by  that  inspiring  clime 
Divinely  ripened  in  one  summer  day 
To  full  perfection  of  virginal  beauty. 
Not  far  the  playmate  nymphs  their  wild  hymns  carolled 
Like  birds  new-touched  by  the  enamouring  season : 
While  we  went  back,  dreading  the  wrath  of  Jove. 
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CERES. 

Since  she  is  lost  those  songs  are  heard  no  more. 

In  vain  the  sea-worn  mariners  suspend 

Long  time  their  oars  amid  the  drifting  spray : 

In  vain  the  home-bound  shepherds  pause  and  listen : 

Nor  any  flower  is  seen. 

FAUNS. 

Maternal  Goddess ! 
Still  in  one  spot  lingers  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

CERES. 
Tis  strange — those  flowers  where  are  they  ? 

FAUNS. 

,  At  the  entrance 

Of  a  long  glen,  westward  in  dimness  sinking 
From  the  proud  meadows  arched  along  the  sea. 

CERES. 

Ha,  Woodland  Gods !  That  was  her  place  of  play ! 
A  haunt  unknown  to  men. 

FAUNS. 

Hark,  hark,  'tis  Bacchus ! 

CERES. 

But  tell  me,  Gods — 

FAUNS. 

We  thirst,  we  thirst  for  wine ! 
Give,  give  us  wine,  and  we  will  stay  with  you. 
Boll  it  in  deep  floods  forth,  from  cleft  and  cavern ! 

CERES. 
Stay,  Wood-gods,  stay ! 
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FAUNS. 

Ha,  ha,  that  laugh,  'tis  Bacchus ! 
(They  dance,  and  depart  singing.) 

FIRST  STROPHE. 

Hour  by  hour  the  Vines  are  growing 

Over  pine  and  over  rock ! 
The  blood,  like  fire  within  them  flowing, 

With  bounding  pulse  and  merry  shock 
Each  light  bough  uplifts  and  pushes 
Until  the  loftiest  ridge  it  brushes. 

FIRST  ANTI-STROPHE. 

Hour  by  hour  great  Bacchus  nurses 

The  wide  wreaths  of  his  anadem : 
In  him  they  meet ;  and  he  disperses 

Himself  o'er  all  the  world  in  them. 
The  mountains  of  all  seas  and  lands, 
He  grasps  them  in  his  thousand  hands ! 

SECOND  STROPHE. 

The  gums  from  yonder  pine-bough  dropping 

Like  tire-lit  jewels  darkly  shine : 
The  ivy-wreaths  yon  goats  are  cropping 

Are  drenched  in  mist  of  purple  wine. 
The  Vine,  a  honey-venomed  snake, 
Hath  bit  and  swollen  each  brier  and  brake. 

SECOND  ANTI-STROPHE. 

The  forest  burgeons  giant  flowers 

As  on  this  generous  food  it  feeds ; 
Warming  its  roots  in  crimson  showers, 

That  bead  the  earth  with  Bacchic  seeds : 
A  sacred  wood :  the  house  of  mirth 
Of  him  that  conquers  all  the  earth ! 
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EPODE. 

The  carpets  of  these  halls  of  joyaunce 
Uplift  us  with  so  fierce  a  spring, 

That  we,  to  balance  that  upbuoyaunce, 

Deep  draught  on  draught  are  forced  to  fling ! 

Hark,  hark,  his  laugh !  we  cannot  stay — 

Blue  skies,  farewell !  away,  away. 

CERES. 

To  Sicily  once  more — Lo !  how  these  vines 
Have  grown  about  me !  never  infant  yet 
Tangled,  like  this  young  Bacchus,  his  embraces ; 
Not  one  upon  the  earth — another  season, 
And  half  my  kingdom  he'll  have  won  from  me 
As  Hermes  robbed  Apollo  of  his  herds. 
No  feastful,  sunlit  mound,  or  yellow  hill, 
Will  sing,  at  evening,  anthems  unto  me : 
No  shelving  corn-field,  on  the  mountain  slope, 
Make  noontide  Phoebus,  while  askance  he  gazes 
Down  through  the  pale  stems,  green  with  jealousy. 
Parnassian  weed,  away !  ah  lost  Proserpina ! 
Thou,  thou  wert  as  my  flowers — unsought  for  mine — 
And  then,  once  mine,  more  dear  than  all  my  wealth. 
The  Gods,  in  their  Olympian  mansions,  know 
Nothing  of  grief:  children  they  too  have  lost ; 
But  never  mourned  like  me :  ah !  surely  I 
Have  caught  from  the  earth  some  portion  of  her  sadness, 
And  heart  maternal  of  Humanity — 
To  Sicily  once  more.     0  fair  Sicilia ! 
The  nest  wert  thou  of  that  delightful  bird  ; 
The  young  fresh  nurse  of  that  enchanting  flower. 
Those  flowers  they  spake  of  whence  could  they  come  ?  What 

mean  they? 
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That  must  my  search  discover :  I  must  see  them. 
When  I  behold  them,  I  shall  see  once  more 
What  I  in  vain  desire — my  child's  fair  eyes — 
Down,  vine- wreaths,  down  !   I  break  from  you  away. 


SCENE  3. 

SICILIAN  SEA. 

Nereids  sine/. 

STROPHE. 

Far  off  the  storms  were  dying: 

The  sea-nymphs,  and  Sea-gods 
On  new-lulled  billows  lying, 

With  tridents  and  pearl-rods : 
Upon  their  sliding  thrones 

And  beds  of  waving  waters 
Reclined  august,  old  Ocean's  sons, 

And  the  choir  of  his  foam-white  daughters. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Into  their  deep  conchs  blowing, 

They  smoothed  the  scowling  waves : 
And  the  shell-shaped  melodies  flowing 

Were  echoed  in  glassy  caves. 
There  was  no  sound  but  song 

Save  now  and  then  far  under, 
When  an  ocean  monster  streamed  along 

With  a  roll  of  old  Ocean's  thunder. 
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EPODE. 

Then  Iris,  lightly  dropping, 

Lapsed  from  her  cloudy  screen, 
And  lit  on  a  wave  down-sloping 

In  floods  of  crimson-green : 
A  moment  its  neck  she  trod  ; 

And  cried,  "  The  Gods  of  Heaven 
"  Are  coming  to  feast  with  the  Ocean-god, 

"  (So  Jove  has  sworn,)  this  even." 

GLAUCE. 

Fair  Sisters,  ocean-cradled,  wave-revered ! 

Holds  not  this  evening  well  the  morning's  pledge  ? 

Salt  gust  no  more ;  nor  aiiy  arc,  down-showering 

Into  the  dim  green,  rain  of  sunny  gems 

Or  crowns  celestial — crystal  cave  no  longer 

By  harsh  winds  crushed  to  murmuring  foam  abysses, 

But,  wide  o'er  all,  a  plenitude  of  light 

Serene  as  that  which  sits  on  Jove's  great  brow  ; 

And  breeze  as  equable  as  Juno's  breath ! 

AUTONOE. 

And,  Sisters,  all  along  yon  opal  Heaven, 
And  sea  of  agate  and  chalcedony 
Even  now  extends  our  evening's  promised  pageant. 
We  shall  behold,  our  eyes  shall  wonder  seeing 
The  mighty  head  of  Jove,  rich-tressed,  supreme, 
Sacred,  and  strong,  and  fair,  and  venerable, 
With  golden  sceptre,  and  obedient  Eagle  : 
And  we  shall  gaze  on  Juno's  large  mild  eyes  ; 
And  the  sea-born  Queen  of  Beauty — her  who  runs 
Over  the  swelling  hearts  of  Gods  and  mortals, 
As  Thetis  glides  over  the  ocean  waves ; 
And,  dearer  still  to  us,  the  graceful  form 
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Of  Hebe,  solitary  nymph  of  Heaven, 
Alone  among  the  Gods  and  yet  not  lonely. 
Thus  Iris  spake. 

EUDORA. 

Fair  Iris !  dropped  she  then 

This  morn  from  Heaven,  her  ocean  spoils  to  gather  ? 
I  knew  it  not,  for  on  the  Lybian  sands 
All  day  I  rolled  a  great  smooth  shell,  too  great 
To  clasp  or  carry  :  but  my  tears  are  over, 
Since  we  shall  gaze  upon  high  Gods. 

GLAUCE. 

Mark !  see  you, 

How  the  red  west  inflames  the  deep — methinks 
That  merry  God,  conqueror  of  many  a  land, 
His  banners  over  ocean  too  is  waving. 
To  Britain  will  he  drive  us,  end  of  earth  ? 
See,  I  have  dropped  my  bracelet. 

AUTONOE. 

Over  ocean 
That  God  advances :  all  the  Naxian  shores 
Already  with  his  tendril  nets  are  burthened, 
Yea  and  the  Naxian  billows  ;  all  day  long 
We  toss  them  backward  from  our  foam-white  bosoms, 
And  beds  of  billows,  to  their  beds  of  sand. 

EUDORA. 

And  maids  of  earth  he  mocks  at  worse  than  us. 
Last  eve,  by  yonder  meadow  I  was  floating, 
Pillowing  rny  cheek  upon  a  sleepy  billow, 
And  hearkening  to  an  inland  pipe  remote, 
When  suddenly  the  purpled  shore  resounded 
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With  tumult  harsh ;  and  concourse  I  beheld 

Of  Wood-gods  on  the  sands,  leaping  and  laughing. 

And  why  ?  because  a  gentle  maid  of  earth 

That  with  her  mortal  lover  had  been  playing 

Beneath  the  bank,  oppressed  perhaps  with  sleep, 

(Who  knows?  I  know  not,)  when  she  thought  not  of  it, 

With  the  fair  boy  in  verdurous  bonds  was  tangled, 

Fresh  wreaths  of  vine  and  ivy,  by  that  mocker 

Curled  sudden  round  them — scoffing  the  Wood-gods  stared ! 

Yea  and  the  Queen  of  Love,  as  fame  reports, 

Was  caught — no  doubt  in  Bacchic  wreaths — for  Bacchus 

Such  puissance  hath,  that  he  old  oaks  will  twine 

Into  true-lovers'-knots ;  and  laughing  stand, 

Until  the  sun  goes  down. 

GLAUCE. 

How  wretched  those 
That  dwell  on  Earth :  alas  I  pity  them ! 
On  that  rough,  heavy,  element  opaque, 
What  lovely  light  can  glimmer  ?  None  can  tell 
Wherefore  the  high  Gods  shaped  the  sacred  Earth. 

EUDORA. 

Nay,  Sister,  when  the  forests  slant  as  now 
From  the  round  mountains  to  the  wine-black  sea ; 
And  Phcebus  on  their  gold  and  vermeil  roof 
Looks  brightly,  while  the  winds  rush  under  them ; 
Then  hath  the  Earth  her  beauty— yea  a  gleam 
Like  GUI  Autonoe,  when  her  sun-loved  tresses 
Upon  a  green  rock,  loosening,  she  flings  forth, 
Laughing,  into  some  monster's  briny  eyes. 

AUTOXOE. 

You  speak  well,  sister,  courteous  like  the  Gods — 
And  blossoming  fruit-trees,  spangled  with  sea  spray, 
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Are  fair  indeed  at  sunrise :   Earth  hath  gleams, 
As  Nubian  slaves  their  gems ;  yet  how  forlorn, 
And  like  a  slave's  her  downcast  countenance ! 
Her  hues  are  not  like  ocean's,  coloured  lights, 
But  coloured  shades  ;  dim  shadows  painted  o'er. 
Yea,  and  the  motion  of  her  trees  and  harvests 
Resemble  those  of  slaves,  reluctant,  cumbered, 
By  outward  force  compelled ;  not  like  our  billows, 
Springing  elastic  in  impetuous  joy, 
Or  indolently  swayed. 

EUDORA. 

Not  less  o'er-awed 

Are  those  that  dwell  on  Earth,  harsh-speaking  Mortals. 
One  eve,  it  chanced,  into  a  glen  I  wandered, 
In  garb  a  boy :  unwonted  weight  I  felt ; 
The  shades  moved  not ;  dull  odours  thronged  the  air : 
Up  from  the  ground  a  dense,  blunt  sound  was  rushing : 
All  creatures  ranged,  as  though  beneath  their  feet 
Down  to  earth's  centre  chains  unseen  were  hung  ; 
And  languid  browsed  as  from  necessity 
Not  joy,  their  faint  sighs  leaving  on  the  grass. 
All  things  were  sad :  sadly  I  wandered  on 
To  where  there  lay  a  something  large  and  black 
And  panting :  some  Immortal  deeming  it, 
With  reverence  I  was  passing,  when  behold ! 
Hard  by  there  stood  a  company  of  Mortals, 
Wailing ;  and  myrrh  on  myrrh,  and  oil  on  oil, 
O'er  it  in  grief  they  flung — It  was  a  Pyre. 
Homeward  I  turned  abashed,  and  weeping  much 
For  Man's  unhappy  race,  so  fair  yet  sad, 
By  Jove's  great  wrath  oppressed  and  shame  of  death. 
Yes,  and  weep  still :  for  know  you,  gentle  Sisters, 
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Though  Gods  themselves  should  dwell  upon  the  Earth, 
Grief  they  must  feel — the  affliction  men  call  love, 
Or  hunger,  or  the  grave. 

AUTONOE. 

Down,  Sisters,  down ! 
In  sorrow  footing  the  bright  ocean-way 
I  see  that  form  half-human,  all  divine — 
'Tis  Ceres — plunge  we  down !  No  nymph  she  loves 
Save  her  child's  mates. 

GLAUCE. 
Yea,  and  of  those  is  jealous. 


SCENE  4. 

THE  SICILIAN  SHORE. 

Ceres,  Fountain  Nymphs. 

CERES. 

Inconstant  Waves,  farewell :  I  love  you  not. 

Earth,  I  salute  thee,  fruitful,  though  in  sorrow ! 

On,  on ; — my  search,  though  vain,  is  all  my  rest. 

One  flower  of  hers,  to  this  sad  bosom  folded, 

Will  give  it  back  its  old  Olympian  calm — 

The  nymphs  sing  low :   O  for  thy  songs  Proserpina ! 

That  woke  the  ice-bound  streams ;  while  old  boughs  leaped, 

Though  dead,  into  the  lustre  of  white  blossoms ! 

FOUNTAIN  NYMPHS  SING. 

Proserpina  was  lying 

Against  her  ebon  throne ; 
Alternating  long  sighing 

With  a  shudder  and  a  moan. 
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The  dull  Lethean  river 

Whose  breath  cold  nightshade  breeds, 
Went  toiling  on  for  ever 
Through  the  forest  of  its  reeds. 
"  O  mother,  I  was  playing 

"  'Mid  the  soft  Sicilian  air — 
"  Forever  must  I  languish 
"  In  this  empire  of  Despair!" 

2. 

With  wide  and  sable  gleaming, 

In  chains  decreed  of  old 
Through  grey  morasses  streaming 

That  ancient  river  rolled. 
The  hemlock  borders  under, 

Drave  the  voluminous  flood, 
With  a  low,  soft,  sleepy  thunder, 
That  thrilled  the  stagnant  blood. 
"  O  mother,  I  was  playing 

"  'Mid  the  soft  Sicilian  air — 
"  Forever  must  I  languish 
"  In  this  empire  of  Despair !" 

3. 

No  bird  was  there  to  warble, 

The  wind  was  void  of  sound : 
Vast  caves  of  jet-black  marble 

Were  yawning  all  around. 
No  placid  Heaven  blue-tented 

Its  dome  above  her  spread : 
Like  clouds  the  souls  tormented 

Were  drifting  overhead. 
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"  O  mother,  I  was  playing 
"  'Mid  the  soft  Sicilian  air — 

"  Forever  must  I  languish 
"  In  this  empire  of  Despair !" 

4. 
Darkness  uncaused,  unchequered, 

Possessed  that  region  dim  ; 
Save  one  white  cloud  that  flickered, 

Above  the  horizon's  rim. 
Under  the  dreary  lustre 

It  cast  in  flakes  and  showers 
Uprose  afar  the  cluster 
Of  Pluto's  palace-towers. 
"  O  mother,  I  was  playing 

"  'Mid  the  soft  Sicilian  air, 
"  Forever  must  I  languish 
"  In  this  empire  of  Despair !" 

5. 

Proserpina  forever 

Thereon  her  large  eyes  kept ; 
While  gusts  from  that  cold  river 
Her  tresses  backward  swept — 
Ever  in  sadness  lying 

Against  her  ebon  throne, 
With  her  melancholy  sighing 
Half  smothered  in  a  moan. 
"  O  mother,  I  was  playing 

"  'Mid  the  soft  Sicilian  air, 
"  Must  I  languish  here  forever 
"  In  this  empire  of  Despair?" 
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CERES. 

O  nymphs,  where  found  you  that  despondent  song  ? 
And  why  this  funeral  chime  ?  She  is  immortal. 

NYMPHS. 

Immortal  truly,  venerable  Goddess ! 
And  yet  in  Erebus  she  dwells :  and  plays 
No  more ;  no  flowers  to  play  with  finds  she  there. 

CERES. 
How  know  you  this  ? 

NYMPHS. 

Last  eve  we  wandered  forth, 

By  fugitive  rainbows  lured  and  rain-washed  herbage, 
To  that  deep  valley  where  we  lost  our  playmate ; 
And  for  the  first  time  past  it.    In  one  spot 
We  found,  with  joy  astonish'd,  crowds  of  flowers ; 
Flowers  of  all  kinds,  each  larger  than  its  kind, 
And  brighter — wandering  here  and  there  among  them, 
Behold  two  mighty  chariot  tracks !  deep  fissures, 
Burning  and  black,  to  where  the  opposing  bank 
Locked  in  and  barred  the  vale :  the  rocks  were  split ; 
Dull  vapours  hovering  o'er  them.     In  a  moment 
The  truth  flashed  on  us,  and  we  heard — yea  felt 
Once  more,  that  subterraneous  thunder  roll. 
The  King  of  Darkness,  Monarch  sole  below, 
Looked  up  and  saw  thy  child,  and  thirsted  for  her ; 
And  snatched  her  to  his  shades : — In  Erebus 
Thy  daughter  dwells. 

CERES. 

No  song,  no  fable  this — 

Ah  flower!  pure  lily  among  the  unfruitful  shades  ! 
White  lonely  lamp  of  all  the  Elysian  darkness  ! 
Ah  child !  the  daughter  of  an  unblest  fate, 
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Thou  hast  no  mother  now :  thou  hast  forgotten 
That  e'er  thou  hadst  a  mother — Woe,  woe,  woe — 
The  imperial  diadem  doth  mock  that  hrow — 
The  sceptre  doth  subdue  that  little  hand, 
More  than  the  shades  it  governs — Gentle  nymphs, 
Let  me  behold  that  spot. 

FIRST  NYMPH. 

With  slow,  sad  foot 

(On  grey  autumnal  eves,  the  nymphs  themselves 
With  slow,  sad  foot,  o'er  the  dim  grass  steal  on) 
Advance — no  bounding  step,  fair  sister  nymphs ; 
No  bounding  step,  or  jubilant,  reckless  song. 
Lo,  there  the  gleam !  a  breeze,  a  sigh  divine 
Is  ever  sweeping  o'er  those  tremulous  flowers ; 
Troubling  their  dews  that  fall  not — held,  like  tears 
In  melancholy  eyes — O  fair,  fair  flowers ! 
Ye,  as  she  dropped  you,  instantly  took  root, 
And  fade  not  ever.     Immortality 
Ye  caught  from  the  last  pressure  of  those  hands — 
Immortal  were  ye  though  the  world  should  die ! 

NYMPHS. 

FIRST  SEMI-CHORUS. 
Looks  divine,  divinely  chastened ; 

Sad  eyes,  on  the  saddened  ground 
As  by  spells  eternal  fastened ; 

Folded  hands ;  and  locks  unbound  ! — 
Deeper,  every  moment  deeper, 

Pierce  those  eyes  her  daughters  shroud  : 
The  earth  to  this  immortal  weeper 

Grows  half  transparent  as  a  cloud : 
And  her  ears  even  now  are  ringing, 
With  old  Lethe's  mournful  singing. 
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SECOND  SEMI-CHORUS. 

But  see,  on  high  the  blue  is  riven ! 

That  radiance !  Hermes  it  must  be ! 
Around  him  smiles  the  flattered  Heaven — 

No  Apollonian  flight  hath  he 
Bight  onward,  nor  the  stormy  wrath 

Of  Jove's  great  Eagle  earthward  rushing  ; 
But  winds  along  in  serpent  path 

Through  maiden  airs  around  him  flushing : 
With  winged  feet,  and  rod  upholden, 
Enwreathed  with  mild  Persuasions  golden. 


Hermes,  mild  herald  of  the  Gods,  I  come, 
Bearing  the  grace  of  Jove,  upon  my  lips 
Distilled — high  kiss  of  heavenly  benediction ! 
Be  of  good  cheer :  Proserpina,  beloved 
Of  all  the  blest  Immortals,  sceptred  sits 
In  Tartarus ;  sole  bride  of  him  that  sways 
The  world  heroic  of  departed  souls ; 
A  child  although  a  Queen;  and,  though  a  spouse, 
Yet  virgin  ever ;  tempering  the  deep  heart 
Of  Pluto ;  and  to  all  the  Shades  as  dear 
As  Dian  to  the  night,  or  to  the  waves 
The  foam-dividing  star  of  Aphrodil 
Sacred,  and  well  beloved — a  Mystery- 
Fares  she  not  well  ?  Maternal  Goddess ! 
The  large  dejected  orbs  of  thy  fair  eyes, 
And  gaze  on  him  upon  whose  brow  doth  meet 
The  light  of  all  the  Gods  giving  command — 
Look  up  and  speak. 


raves 
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CERES. 

Mild  herald  Mercury ! 

Thy  voice  is  in  mine  ears :  winged  and  sweet 
Ever  its  tones ;  brightening  all  hearts,  like  Heaven 
When  Jove  looks  up :  but  now,  unwonted  softness 
Melts  through  their  pauses — dost  thou  pity  me  ? 
Then  herald  God,  auspicious  guide  of  shades, 
Mighty  art  thou  in  the  Unbeloved  Abode — 
Kestore,  restore  my  child  ! 

HERMES. 

Not  comfort  only, 

Deep-bosomed  Goddess,  grave,  and  dulcet-voiced, 
But  aid  I  bear :  and  need  there  is  of  both ! 
Alone  she  sits  beyond  the  utmost  bound 
Of  laughter  from  the  Gods,  or  shaft  Phrebean — 
And  thou  art  justly  restless  for  thine  own. 
Hear  then  the  ordinance  of  Jove — Descend  ! 
Yon  rock  shall  like  a  billow  arch  thy  way — 
Descend  into  the  Stygian  waste :  behold 
Once  more  thy  tender  daughter  face  to  face  : 
Kiss  her  once  more  :  once  more  upon  thy  knee, 
And  in  thine  arms  possess  her.     This  is  much — 
Yet  more :  if  seed  not  yet  of  flower  or  fruit 
Unblessed  have  touched  her  lips,  henceforth  and  ever 
With  thee  she  dwells  in  sweet  society  ! 
Descend !  the  will  of  Jove,  before  thee  running, 
Makes  smooth  thy  path,  and  the  Caducean  charm 
Waved  from  this  wand,  around  thy  feet  shall  beckon 
A  quire  of  bright  Immortals  fit  to  grace 
The  steps  of  a  departing  Deity. 
Ethereal  Seasons !  from  the  snowy  clouds, 
Your  ambient  nests  on  cold  autumnal  days, 
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Hover  once  more  about  this  spot :  and  ye 

Gift-feathered  Hours,  at  Heaven's  wide  gate  forever 

On  broad  and  billowy  wing1  suspense,  the  cord 

Aerial,  that  detains  you,  bursting,  fly 

With  unreverting  faces  to  the  earth, 

And  breathe  a  sudden  spring  on  valley  and  plain. 

And  ye,  infantine  Zephyrs,  on  whose  lips 

The  Gods  have  breathed — thou  too,  delight  of  Heaven, 

Iris !  descend  ;  and  o'er  the  shadowy  glen 

Thy  many-coloured  scarf  from  both  thy  hands 

Fling  wide ;  and  cast  the  brightest  of  thy  smiles 

Upon  the  head  of  this  descending  Power ! 

FIRST  NYMPH. 

Behold ;  into  the  chasm  she  walks. 

SECOND  NYMPH. 

But  lo ! 

How  rich  a  splendour  burns  on  yonder  bank ! 
The  trees  grow  lustrous  as  Apollo's  locks ; 
Nectared,  and  wild !  ambrosial  pleasures  heave 
The  palpitating  bosom  of  the  air — 
Between  the  arch  of  yon  suspended  bow, 
And  the  green  hollow,  flows  a  low  deep  music, 
With  light  songs  o'er  it  playing  in  wantonness — 
Hark,  hark,  once  more. 

(  The  Hours  sing.) 

STROPHE. 
A  beam  on  Earth's  chill  bosom 

Falls  pointed  'mid  her  sleep ; 
And  leaf,  and  bud,  and  blossom, 

Up  from  their  dull  trance  leap : 
That  bright  beam  at  Earth's  centre 
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Hath  found  the  mailed  Winter, 
And  touched  his  snow-cold  lips  ; 

Upon  his  breast  that  beam  doth  rest 
And  frost-bound  finger  tips. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

From  deep  grass  gently  heaving 

Quick  flowers  in  myriads  rise, 
A  wreath  for  Winter  weaving — 

It  falls  below  his  eyes ! 
His  old  grey  beard  it  covers 
Like  locks  of  mirthful  lovers  ; 

It  makes  him  laugh  with  pride, 
As  he  a  youth  had  grown  in  sooth 

And  found  a  youthful  Bride ! 

(The  Zephyrs  sing.) 

STROPHE. 
The  bright-lipped  waters  troubling 

Of  the  pure  Olympian  springs, 
We  caught  the  airs  up-bubbling, 

And  stayed  them  with  our  wings ! 
From  the  beginning  sealed 
Like  sweet  thoughts  unrevealed, 

Those  airs  till  then  lay  hid ; 
Like  odours  barred  in  buds  yet  hard 

Or  the  eye  beneath  the  lid. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Our  pinions  mildly  swaying 
With  an  undulating  grace 

We  bid  those  airs  go  playing 
Over  Earth's  beaming  face ; 

On  the  laurel  banks  new-flowered, 
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On  the  ridge  of  pine  dew-showered, 

On  every  leaf  and  blade 
That  leaps  on  wings  and  all  but  sings 

In  sunshine  or  in  shade ! 

(Hours  and  Zephyrs  sing  together.} 

STROPHE. 
Over  the  olives  hovering, 

Brushing  the  myrtle  bowers, 
Dark  ground  with  blossoms  covering, 

The  Zephyrs  and  the  Hours, 
With  laugh  and  gentle  mocking 
We  play,  the  green  boughs  rocking, 

Above  each  other  rolled 
From  laurel  leaf  to  laurel  leaf, 

That  sing  like  tongues  of  gold  ! 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Now  like  birds  fast-flitting 

On  from  bough  to  bough, 
Like  bees  in  sunshine  knitting 

Murmuring  mazes  now : 
Parting  oft — oft  blending  ; 
And  for  ever  sending 

Spangled  showers  around ; 
With  eddying  streams  of  scents  and  gleams, 

And  deep  Olympian  sound ! 

(Sicilian  Nymphs  singing.} 

FIRST  STROPHE. 

Numbers  softer  than  our  own 
And  in  happier  circle  running 
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Like  Flora's  crown  or  Venus'  zone 
They  are  braiding  in  their  cunning. 

All  the  God-thronged  air  is  glowing 
With  a  fennent  of  delight ; 

All  the  flowers  in  rapture  blowing 
Every  moment  swell  more  bright 

And  higher  round  the  pale  stems  clamber 

In  vermilion  wreaths  or  amber. 

FIRST  ANTISTROPHE. 

Half  in  terror,  half  in  pleasure, 

Little  birds  on  warmed  boughs  waking, 
Launch  abroad  a  rival  measure, 

Floral  births  with  songs  o'ertaking : 
O'er  the  shadows  little  lights, 

And  o'er  little  lights  a  shadow 
Bound  along  like  gamesome  sprites 

On  the  green  waves  of  the  meadow  ; 
And  new  streams  are  up  and  boiling, 
And  new  insects  round  them  coiling ! 

SECOND  STROPHE. 

On  one  side  a  cedarn  alley, 

On  the  other  a  myrrh  brake, 
Downward  streams  the  mystic  valley, 

As  flushed  rivers  their  path  take 
By  hills  their  devious  waters  curbing — 

Airs  ambrosial  forth  are  swung 
From  boughs  their  crimson  fruitage  orbing- 

Iris,  borne  those  airs  among, 
Flings  o'er  the  dim  wildernesses 

Her  illumed  dishevelled  tresses. 
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SECOND  ANTISTROPHE. 

Through  a  mist  of  sunny  rays 

Gleam  hright  eyes  and  pinions  shiver ; 
O'er  the  mountain's  breast  of  bays 

Panting  dew-gems  bask  and  quiver. 
All  the  Gods  with  silent  greeting 

In  this  sumptuous  harbour  met, 
Make  the  palace  of  their  meeting 

Rich  as  Juno's  cabinet ; 
Golden-domed,  and  golden-gated, 
With  sacred  pleasures  never  sated. 

Hush — wild  song,  no  more ! 

Nor  dance  of  lyric  lightness — 
A  shadow  from  the  shore 

Steals,  and  blots  the  brightness. 

Like  children  tired  of  play 

The  splendours  melt  away : 
Trips  by  each  elf— mark !  Iris'  self 

Dissolves  in  waning  whiteness ! 

IRIS. 

1 1  have  but  leaped  down  from  my  airy  lustres 
{JTo  plant  my  white  foot  palpably  on  Earth. 

Fair  nymphs,  this  shadow  soon,  too  soon,  will  reach 

The  front  now  bright  of  that  descended  Goddess ! 

Her  lost  One  she  hath  found — alas,  too  late. 

Seeds  of  a  Stygian  fruit  have  passed  her  lips ! 

Three  fatal  seeds  !  Proserpina  hath  sucked 

Into  her  being,  the  dark  element. 

And  yet  lament  not — Ceres'  self  shall  learn 

Comfort  and  divine  solace  from  her  child. 
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'   What  the  Gods  could  not  give,  her  child,  though  sad, 
Yet  fraught  with  sweetness  of  Elysian  wisdom, 
Bestows  upon  the  mother.     From  this  hour 
Let  every  mortal  mother  that  hath  given 
A  child  from  her  own  heart  into  the  shades, 
Live  and  take  comfort ;  they  shall  meet  again. 
Let  every  mourner  in  the  Past  who  buries 
An  innocent  delight,  be  sure  henceforth 
That  in  that  treasure-house,  a  sacred  charge, 

|jt  doth  await  him.     Gentle  nymphs,  weep  not : 
Those  parted  lips,  those  smooth  and  candid  brows 
Were  not  for  sorrow  fashioned,  sigh  or  shadow  ; 
But  for  pure  breathing  of  celestial  airs, 
And  gracing  a  light  garland. 

NYMPHS. 

Mild-eyed  Goddess! 
Must  we  no  more  behold  Proserpina  ? 
Must  flower-famed  Sicily  have  no  more  flowers  ? 

IRIS. 

I  see  the  end,  and  therefore  I  am  glad. 
I,  that  look  down  into  the  smallest  dew-drop, 
Yet  in  my  bright  arch  clasp  the  end  of  all : 
And,  whether  I  descend,  the  adorned  cradle 
Of  some  young  flower  to  rock,  or  fatally 
To  cut  the  locks  of  some  expiring  King, 
My  task  is  kind,  and  Comforter  my  name. 
Fear  nought ;  Proserpina  shall  rise  once  more  ; 
For  Jove  is  clement ;  and  a  Mother's  prayers 
Ofttimes  of  fateful  power  against  the  Fates. 
One  half  the  year,  in  darkness  dwells  she  throned, 
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A  Queen :— one  half  she  plays,  a  child  on  Earth ; 

Flower-crowned,  and  constant  'mid  inconstancy, 

Whether  Narcissus  now,  or  Daffodil 

Her  choice  persuade  ;  or  mysteries  in  the  cups 

Of  Cowslips  through  thick  honey  scarce  espied, 

Or  Primroses  moon-lighted  all  day  long, 

Or  fabled  Pansy,  or  Anemone 

Wind-chidden,  or  the  red  all-conquering  Rose, 

Enchain  her  youthful  heart — or  other  flowers, 

Named  on  the  Earth  but  nameless  still  in  Heaven, 

Subdue  her,  each  in  turn  or  all  at  once. 

Mild  nymphs,  farewell — to  Juno,  large-eyed  Queen, 

Whose  Herald  fair  I  boast  myself  to  be, 

Once  more  I  speed. 

(Nymphs  descend,  singing.) 

STROPHE. 
Proserpina  once  more 

Will  come  to  us  a-Maying ; 
Sicilian  meadows  o'er 

Low-singing  and  light-playing. 
The  wintry  durance  past, 
Delight  will  come  at  last : 
Proserpina  will  come  to  us — 

Will  come  to  us  a-Maying. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Sullen  skies  to-day ; 

Sunny  skies  to-morrow — 
November  steals  from  May, 

And  May  from  her  doth  borrow ! 
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Griefs — Joys — in  Time's  strange  dance 
Interchangeably  advance — 
XThe  sweetest  joys  that  come  to  us 
^     Come  sweeter  for  past  sorrow ! 


a&ecolUcttons  of  Arm*, 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


jfctanjas 

WRITTEN   WHILE    SAILING   DOWN   THE    ADBIATIC. 
1. 

BY  many  an  isle  and  forest  peak 

In  darker  purple  gushing, 
The  Adrian  eddies  stream  and  break — 

And  our  light  boat  is  rushing. 
Warm  airs  from  under  a  full  moon 

Against  our  foreheads  pant, 
And  fan  each  bright  and  blue  lagoon ; 

Warm  airs  from  the  Levant. 

2. 

Our  bark  runs  down  the  watery  slope 

With  tremulous  sail  out-blown, 
Like  Love  down  banks  half-flowered,  or  Hope 

Warbling  o'er  fields  new-sown. 
Eager  as  youth  or  vernal  prime, 

As  swift  as  darting  swallows, 
The  traces  of  a  milder  clime 

She  scents  far  off,  and  follows ! 

3. 

Ausonia  yet  stern  Winter  sways : 
But  Spring  thus  far  hath  flung 

Her  breath  before  her  on  the  ways 
Her  feet  shall  tread  ere  long. 
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Even  now  vague  smells  of  promised  bowers 
Float  feebly  o'er  the  shoals — 

Thus  softly  float  o'er  Lethe's  flowers 
The  body-waiting  souls. 

4. 
Great  Dian  mocks  her  brother's  beams 

With  light  as  wide  though  colder : 
Not  from  her  brow  alone  it  streams, 

But  half  her  breast  and  shoulder ! 
Old  Ocean  laughs  in  dream,  or  wakes 

In  smiles  to  meet  her  glance ; 
No  rock  so  dun  but  shines  and  shakes 

Beneath  her  silver  lance. 

5. 
On,  winged  bark,  into  the  South ! 

If  other  breeze  were  none, 
This  music  freshening  from  my  mouth 

Alone  might  waft  you  on ! 
On,  wild  Swan,  to  the  realms  of  light ! 

Though  all  your  plumes  were  rent, 
Our  rushing  souls  might  wing  your  flight 

Into  the  Orient ! 


at  @orfu, 


1. 

A  HOARY  gleam  through  boughs  prevailing 
Tells  me  how  near  the  ocean  lies, 
Here  caged  in  many  a  waveless  lake 
By  cypressed  ridge  and  shadowy  brake, 
Far  off  the  Nightingale  is  wailing  : 
More  near  the  watery  grot  replies. 

2. 

The  forest  growths  are  rocked  and  dandled 
By  airs  with  midnight  odours  faint  ; 
Soft,  separate  airs,  o'er  feather'd  grass 
That  pass  me  often  and  repass, 
Like  naked  feet  of  nymphs  unsandaled 
That  tread  each  lawn  and  alley  quaint. 

3. 

No  voice  is  heard  of  mortal  creature  ! 
No  voice  —  yet  I  am  not  alone  : 
Nausicaa  and  her  virgin  train 
Still  haunt  the  woodland,  skirt  the  main, 
And  deck  for  me  with  human  feature 

Each  glimmering  branch  and  white-browed  stone. 
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4. 

When  with  those  Maids  the  Exile  sported 
The  fire-flies  lit,  as  now,  the  glen: — 
That  rose  its  blush  to-day  which  gave 
And  bosom  to  the  aspiring  wave, 
Descends  from  one  which  ocean  courted, 
On  the  same  cliff  it  may  be,  then ! 

5. 

I  see  not  now  those  hills  whose  summits 
In  August  keep  their  ermined  robes ; 
But  feel  their  cool,  and  know  that  round 
They  gird  the  steely  gulfs  profound 
With  feet  that  mock  the  seamen's  plummets, 
And  foreheads  crowned  with  starry  globes. 

6. 

But  see !  vast  beams  divide  the  heaven  ; 
The  orange-groves  their  blossoms  shew ; — 
Over  yon  kindling  deep  the  moon 
Will  lash  her  snowy  coursers  soon. 
Now,  by  her  brow  the  East  is  riven ! 
And  now  the  West  returns  the  glow ! 


©redan  ©tie, 

1. 

YES,  yes,  'tis  Greece !  full  many  a  fane 

Full  many  a  shape  divine 
Are  round  me  now,  as  bright  as  when 

They  left  the  marble  mine ! 
And  living  choirs,  far-eyed  and  virgin, 
Once  more  through  Time's  old  shade  emerging, 
With  dew-brushed  sandal  and  soft  sound 
Salute  the  dedicated  ground. 

2. 

Each  hill  of  asphodel  and  bays 

Sufficient  deems  its  height 
If  steep  enough  its  arch  to  raise 

A  temple  into  light. 
From  cape  to  cape,  across  the  deep 
The  "  winged  Pines"  in  panic  sweep — 
Among  their  forest-sires  so  ran 
Shy  wood-nymphs  in  the  days  of  Pan ! 

3. 

In  every  bay  the  yearning  billows 

Swell  up,  as  proud  as  when 
White  Nereids  slid  from  purple  pillows 

Under  old  Homer's  ken. 
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Above  them  still  the  Acacia  throws 
The  warm  shower  of  her  sun-touched  snows 
Profusely  as  when  Zephyr  first 
Deflowered  the  blooms  himself  had  nursed. 


4. 
Those  theatres  the  white  cliffs  gird — 

Those  hollows  grey  and  wide, 
With  tamarisk  feathered,  and  moss-furred — 

Those  blue  rifts  far  descried ; 
Those  sinuous  streams  that  blushing  wander 
Through  labyrinthine  oleander ; 
Those  crocus  mounds ;  that  wind-flower  hill — 
Hail  ancient  land — 'tis  Hellas  still ! 


5. 
Kange  beyond  range  the  mountains  rise ; 

Smooth  platform,  and  meet  stage 
If  demi-gods  for  chariot  prize 

Fraternal  strife  should  wage. 
Glad  clouds  are  launched  along  the  wind, 
As  though  each  snowy  tent  enshrined 
Olympian  choirs  borne  lightly  by 
With  sound  of  spheral  melody. 

6. 
Behold  that  goat  yon  rift  beneath, 

Eyeing  those  rocks  pine-cloven! 
Nor  lacks  yon  mound  its  living  wreath 

Of  goatherds  dance-inwoven ; 
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Now  measuring  forth  with  Attic  grace 
(Like  figures  round  a  sculptured  vase) 
The  accent  of  some  mythic  song — 
Now  hurled,  a  Bacchic  group,  along. 


7. 
That  old  man  'neath  the  Palm  who  sits 

Trolls  loud  a  merry  lay : 
Round  him  as  genial  fancy  flits 

As  when  his  month  was  May. 
Still  from  this  nectarous  air  he  quaffs 
As  happy  health,  as  gaily  laughs 
As  when  he  clomb  yon  breeze-swept  hill — 
And  see,  those  maidens  fly  him  still ! 


8. 
Yon  mighty  Ilex  vast  and  grave 

Flings  far  its  restless  shadow ; 
But  through  its  trunk,  a  windowed  cave, 

Long  lights  divide  the  meadow. 
Its  roots  all  round  like  serpents  creep, 
And  honey-dews  its  branches  steep — 
Thus  beamed  Dodona's  oak  afar 
Fawn-haunted  and  oracular. 


9. 
What  vale  was  that  wherein  the  Nine 

Were  used  with  Harmony  to  play  ? 
Between  the  Juniper  and  Vine 

They  roam  each  vale  to-day ! 
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What  stream  was  that  o'er  which,  flower- wreathed, 
Her  passion  Aphrodite  breathed  ? 
Each  lilied  bank  that  stays  each  rill 
From  that  wild  breath  is  quivering  still ! 

10. 
Yon  children  chasing  the  wild  bees 

Have  lips  as  full  and  fair 
As  Plato  had,  or  Sophocles, 

When  bees  sought  honey  there. 
But  song  of  bard  or  sage's  lore 
Those  fields  ennoble  now  no  more. 
It  is  not  Greece — it  must  not  be — 
And  yet  look  up — the  land  is  free ! 

11. 
I  gazed  round  Marathon.     The  plain 

In  peaceful  sunshine  slept. 
Eternal  Sabbath  there  her  reign 

Inviolably  kept. 

Is  this  the  battle-field  ?  I  cried 

An  Eagle  from  on  high  replied 

With  shade  far  cast  and  clangour  shrill, 

"Yes,  yes— 'tis  Hellas,  Hellas  still!" 


TO  THE  PLAXET  MERCURY. 


1. 

IN  these  dull,  proud  days 

Few  how  few  there  be 
Songs  or  eyes  that  raise, 

Star  of  Joy,  to  thee ! 
Profane,  our  hearts  we  spend 

On  earthly  loves  and  wars ; 
Or  kindle  factory  fires,  far-kenned 

With  beam  as  red  as  Mars. 

2. 

Not  now  the  Poets  soar 

To  Heaven,  or  tempt  the  seas : 
On  lawns  and  trees  they  pore ; 

Or  men  dim-seen  "  like  trees," 
Through  melting  mists  that  loom 

Of  metaphysic  dreams ; — 
Or  bend  in  apathetic  gloorn 

Over  Lethean  streams. 

3. 

Too  fierce  delights  will  come  unbidden ! 

(lo  Paean,  lo  sing) 
Too  leaden  thoughts  are  wisely  chidden- 

Such  moods  let  Saturn  bring. 
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Mirth  is  thine,  and  witching  words 

That  thrill,  not  jar,  our  lute-strung  hearts ; 

Devices  sweet,  and  jocund  words, 
And  art  of  life — the  art  of  arts ! 


O'er  the  woodland  promontory 

I  beheld  thee  rise  alone, 
Car  divine,  and  Youth  whose  glory 

Lit  that  argent  throne. 
Winged  Helm  I  knew,  and  eyes 

Smiling  glance  with  glance  pursuing — 
They  shine,  not  flash,  with  sweet  surprise 

Winning  Earth  ere  wooing ! 

5. 
Lo !  that  keen,  exulting  gladness 

(lo  Paean,  lo  sing) 
Pierces  all  the  heart  of  sadness 

With  bright,  heavenly  sting  : 
And  preaches,  he  is  wiser-witted 

Who  plays  the  wanton  knave  in  jest, 
Than  those  who  live  (of  joy  self-cheated) 

By  false  cares  depressed. 

6. 
Hermes  to  his  cavern  hollow 

(lo  Paean,  lo  sing) 
Lured  the  bright  herds  of  Apollo  ; 

And  mocked  the  Delphic  King, 
As,  bending  his  great  brow,  he  pondered 

Why  the  Babe  this  feat  had  done— 
From  maze  to  maze  the  Augur  wandered, 

Nor  guessed  that — cause  was  none. 
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7. 
New-born  he  slipped  through  bowers  of  myrtle, 

(lo  Psean,  lo  sing) 
And,  circumventing,  scooped  a  turtle, 

And  wrought  with  bridge  and  string. 
0  teach  our  kind,  those  wanderers  slow 

Who  toil  life's  weary  waste  alon  g, 
That  every  clod,  thus  touched,  would  grow 

A  fount  of  sudden  song. 

8. 
Jove's  great  sceptre  thou  hadst  stolen — 

(lo  Psean,  lo  sing) 
With  clouds  the  brow  supreme  was  swollen, 

Euffled  the  Eagle's  wing — 
But  thy  winking  shot  bright  weather 

All  the  Olympian  tempests  round : 
The  grave-faced  Eagle  laughed — the  Father 

Thy  locks  with  both  hands  crowned ! 

9. 
Mocked  hast  thou  the  breast  of  Pallas 

With  a  love-shaft  from  thy  lyre. 
In  self-despite  the  maids  of  Hellas 

Felt  thy  fraudful  fire. 
Thee  that  monster  triple-headed, 

Couched  in  darkness,  doth  revere — 
Souls  on  Stygian  billows  bedded 

Leap  thy  lyre  to  hear. 

10. 
Argus  on  the  hill-side  nodded, 

Charmed  perforce  with  pleasing  sloth : — 
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Soon  his  spirit  disembodied 

Fluttered,  a  pale  moth, 
Fluttered  round  and  round  in  error 

O'er  thy  lustre  softly  glassed 
In  the  forest  streamlet's  mirror — 

Then  to  Hades  passed. 

11. 
Enough !  thy  beams  which  long  have  revelled 

On  the  bosom  of  the  wave 
Reach  now  the  ivies  wind-dishevelled 

Of  thy  mother's  cave. 
Under  its  arch  of  alabaster 

She  sits,  or  leans  above  the  main  : 
Her  happy  heart  beats  fast  and  faster, — 

Beats  to  catch  thy  strain. 

12. 

Tempering  all  things  by  the  suasion 

Of  gay  wiles  and  flatteries  bland, 
Wave  o'er  every  heart-sick  nation 

Wave  once  more  thy  wand  ! 
lo  Psean,  lo  Paean ! 

Maia's  child,  henceforth  of  all 
The  stars  that  gem  this  blue  vEgean 

On  thee  alone  I  call ! 


1. 
THOSE  eyes,  dark  stars  of  might  and  gladness  ! 

Those  eyes  that  breathe  soft  gloom,  as  they 
Had  gathered  up  the  soul  of  midnight, 

And  poured  it  back  into  the  day — 
What  secret  sources  feed  their  lustres  ? 

Their  Grecian  fountains  far  away. 

2. 

I  see  them  lifting  up  their  splendour 
While  from  its  lair  some  Thought  upsprings 

Or  hangs  in  its  aerial  lightness 

Suspended  upon  balanced  wings : — 

Once  more  they  flash,  as  on  its  object 

That  Thought  in  triumph  drops  and  clings. 

3. 

I  see  those  lips  whose  every  motion 
Is  music ;  fragrance  every  breath : 

That  cheek  which  burns  like  clouds  of  sunset, 
Or  gleams  as  mildly  as  a  wreath 

Of  crimson  fruit  in  clear  streams  imaged 
Against  a  dark  rich  ground  beneath ! — 
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4. 

Those  hands  in  grace  a  moment  folded ; 

Light  hands  with  fancies  light  that  play, 
Lifted  as  though  some  lute  or  viol 

Hung  viewless  in  the  air,  and  they 
In  passing  brushed  its  cords  of  silver, 

Or  pointed  the  sweet  sounds  their  way! 

5. 

I  know  not  quite  if  Soul  or  Spirit 

Within  thee  dwell ; — few  care  to  know : — 

At  least  without,  and  all  around  thee 
A  soul  is  hovering,  swift  or  slow, 

In  undulating  halo  bending 

With  every  movement  to  and  fro. 


How  fresh  must  be  the  airs  that  fanned  thee 
A  warbler  at  thy  mother's  knee ! 

The  wells,  thy  radiant  baths ;  the  ocean ; 
The  infinitely-odoured  lea ; 

The  caverned  and  Eolian  forests — 
O  Isle,  how  beauteous  thou  must  be : 


7. 
That  Queen  who  held  in  chains  the  Roman, 

That  Queen  who  spurned  th'  Augustan  chains, 
Sailed  by  it  with  her  golden  galleys  : 

Nor  wholly  yet -the  lustre  wanes 
They  flung  while  passing  o'er  the  margin, 

And  inland  far  o'er  vales  and  plains. 
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8. 
Greece  slumbers  yet ;  but  all  her  glories 

Revive  in  thee :  in  thee  restored 
She  walks  the  world,  while  round  thy  footsteps 

The  might  of  all  her  songs  is  poured  ; 
And  other  times,  and  lands  barbaric 

Are  taught  what  ancient  Earth  adored. 


I  LAUGH  whene'er  I  hear  them  say 

"  At  last  his  hair  is  white ' — 
Fools  !  Tis  the  star  of  Love  all  day 

That  crowns  me  with  glad  light ! 

She,  she  whose  evening  revelry 

Cheers  visibly  the  skies, 
Looks  down  unseen  and  kisses  me 

With  her  far-touching  eyes. 

My  heart,  where'er  in  youth  I  strayed, 

Her  silver  shafts  could  thrill : 
And  now  this  old,  unbending  head 

She  loves  and  honours  still. 

My  locks  are  fine  as  when  with  hands 
Upraised,  my  mother  blessed  them : 

They  curl  as  when  in  purple  bands 
My  earliest  love  caressed  them ; 

The  bands  her  head  that  late  had  twined — 
Or  laughed  when,  leaf  bestrewn, 

They  caught  new  fragrance  from  the  wind— 
Or  mixed  them  with  her  own. 

Each  sunny  gleam  and  breath  of  air 

Is  glad  with  them  to  play  ; 
Then  how,  0  wanton  mockers,  dare 

Ye  tell  me  I  am  grey  ? 


THE  Eagle  feeds  his  eyes  upon  the  sun, 

And  drives  the  light  before  him  as  he  plunges 

On  through  the  east.     The  mild,  smooth-sailing  Dove 

Hath  snowy  wings  that  waft  her  o'er  the  cloud. 

The  grey  Pine  tosses  in  the  air,  and  flings 

Music  and  light  from  his  broad  boughs.     The  Reed 

Sighs  in  the  dreary  winds :  the  large  sea-flower 

Grows  in  its  dark  cave  like  a  fair,  blind  child — 

But  we  know  not,  and  we  can  never  know 

Which  is  the  noblest  of  those  visible  shapes, 

Or  which  most  blest.     One  all-pervading  Spirit 

Moves  in  them  all,  and  is  to  them  as  life : — 

The  Spirit  that  encircles  Space  and  Time ; 

That  lifts  the  tides,  and  downward  draws  the  stars, 

That  beats  within  the  heart  of  this  green  globe  ; 

That  holds  the  universe  upon  his  breast, 

And  mirrors  it  upon  the  mind  of  man. 


FORGET  not  thy  great  birth !  that  heavenly  source 
From  which  thy  spirit  flows,  though  now  in  sense 
Immersed,  and  bound  upon  the  rolling  Earth. 
Weep  not,  sad  Exile,  'mid  the  winds,  because 
Thy  sides  lack  wings.     The  radiance  of  the  Past 
Still  girds  thee,  as  a  glorious  sunset  heaven 
That  glows  behind  the  mountain.     Would'st  thou  more  I 
Beauty  is  round  thee  wheresoe'er  thou  movest : 
It  sounds  in  every  sound ;  from  cloud  and  flower 
It  gleams  upon  thee.     Be  what  thou  hast  been ! 
Draw  from  the  utmost  bounds  of  Life  and  Love 
With  one  long  sigh  their  powers  into  thine  heart ; 
And  Thought  shall  flow  from  thee  in  arrowy  rays 
Piercing  all  space :  and  Majesty  and  Joy 
Invest  thee  with  such  glory  as  he  wears 
Who  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  sphered  sun ! 


to 


1. 

O  THOU  condemned  to  dwell 

Sole  in  thy  sunless  well, 
Thy  faint  eyes  fixed  upon  the  noontide  stars : 

O  instinct-taught  to  cower 

Within  thy  watery  bower 
Scared  by  the  shadow  of  thy  worshippers ! 

2. 

The  Muses  dance  around  thee : 

With  flowers  the  Gods  have  crowned  thee : 
Thy  gems  make  rich  the  Earth  from  shore  to  shore. 

But  yet  no  hand  divine 

Hath  ever  closed  on  thine : 
And  we  must  pity  one  whom  we  adore. 

3. 

No  eye  can  e'er  behold  thee  ; 

No  arms  shall  e'er  enfold  thee : 
No  kiss  shall  ever  move  thy  lips  apart. 

Lone,  lovely  being,  fated, 

Beloved,  and  yet  unmated, 
To  press  a  cold  hand  on  an  unshared  heart ! — 
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Pure  Naiad,  far  too  pure 

To  brook  thy  sorrow's  cure, 
That  would'st  to  any  give  what  none  may  bear ! 

Take  thou — but  grant  in  turn 

One  wild -flower  by  thine  urn 
Refreshed — this  crown  that  wreathes  thy  Poet's  hair. 


3Epicur*an'g 


WHEN  from  my  lips  their  last  faint  sigh  is  blown 

By  Death,  dark  waver  of  Lethean  plumes, 
0  !  press  not  then  with  monumental  stone 
This  forehead  smooth  —  nor  weigh  me  down  with  glooms 
From  green  bowers,  grey  with  dew, 
Of  Rosemary  and  Rue. 
Choose  for  my  bed  some  bath  of  sculptured  marble 

Wreathed  with  gay  nymphs  ;  and  lay  me  —  not  alone  — 
Where  sunbeams  fall,  flowers  wave,  and  light  birds  warble 

To  those  who  loved  me  murmuring  in  soft  tone 
'  Here  lies  our  friend,  from  pain  secure  and  cold  ; 
And  spreads  his  limbs  in  peace  under  the  sun-warmed  mould!' 


THOU  hast  no  mitre,  crown,  or  sword,  or  helm ; 

Temple,  high  place,  or  academic  grove, 

Or  garden  of  delights,  or  wrangling  mart. 

An  outcast  child  wert  thou,  but  never  nursed 

By  spotted  pard.     Thee  mighty  Nature  fed 

With  hues  and  shapes  of  Beauty.     Slanting  showers 

Perplexed  thine  infant  eyes  with  their  warm  drops. 

Tall  trees  thy  slumbers  charmed,  and  birds  let  fall 

Sharp  shades  upon  thy  lids  ;  but  most  of  all 

Serenity  came  to  thee  from  the  stars, 

And  echoing  torrents  harmonized  thy  voice. 

Such  was  thy  nurture.     Then  Experience  stern 

Added  severer  lessons.     Toils  heroic ; 

Manifold  labours,  conflict  long  and  strange, 

In  darkness ;  Danger,  Doubt,  Adversity, 

Yielded  large  increase  to  thy  growing  thoughts  ; 

These,  not  the  schools  ;  a  watchful  eye,  an  ear 

Open  to  that  great  voice  whose  clear  behests 

Stamp  upon  dutiful  hearts,  in  humble  forms, 

Those  great  Ideas  man  was  born  to  learn — 

These,  and  thine  own  right  hand,  taught  thee  that  lore 

Terrible  to  the  fools. 

0  eloquent  Greece ! 

Here  didst  thou  err.     In  that  great  balance  weighed 
Whose  equal  scales  are  Virtue  and  true  Wisdom, 
Thou  wert  found  wanting.     Therefore  all  thine  Arts 
Were  but  as  flowers  that  crown  a  victim's  brow. 


Antigone  of 


I  SAW  the  Poet  standing  by  himself 

At  old  Colonos  (now,  alas,  no  more 

With  dewy  laurels  fenced,  or  lit  by  streams 

That  gush  o'er  beds  of  crocus  ;  lulled  no  longer 

By  that  dark  choir  of  quick-winged  nightingales 

That  soothed  the  Eumenides  :)  he  stood  in  trance, 

Resting  his  forehead  'gainst  an  olive  stem 

Round  which  one  arm  hung  idly  — 

At  last  he  moved  ;  his  head  sunk  slowly  back  ; 

On  his  Olympian  brow  the  invisible  air 

Rested  serene  ;  his  eyelids  slowly  drooped, 

Till  their  dark  lashes  met  with  softest  touch  :  — 

At  last  a  rapture  swelled  his  breast,  and  rising 

Increased  upon  his  face  with  brightening  gleam  ; 

As  one  that  inland  stands  on  loftiest  downs 

Pierced  by  sea-caves,  and  wondering  hears  the  sea 

Working  beneath  —  half  hears  it  and  half  feels, 

So  looked  he  for  a  moment  :  then  arose 

Bright  as  a  God  —  around  his  temples  wreathed 

A  light  of  sun-fed  locks  !  silent  he  stood. 

It  was  his  hour  of  immortality  ! 

Even  at  the  moment  of  that  trance  he  saw 

A  glorious  vision  from  his  own  deep  spirit 

Emerged  —  a  perfect  form  !  o'er  Earth's  dark  ball 

Hanging  he  saw  it,  as  the  Thunderer  sees 

That  great  creative  Thought,  mankind's  one  Law  — 

He  saw  ;  and  cried  aloud  —  Antigone  ! 


1. 

TIRED  with  my  long  day's  travel 

At  night  I  laid  my  head 
Upon  the  grass  and  gravel 

Of  old  Cephysus'  bed. 
Yet  Sleep  her  steps  susurrent 

Bent  towards  me  but  to  fly, 
Scared  back  o'er  that  slow  current 

By  a  Nightingale  hard  by. 

2. 

"  Alas  thou  little  mourner ! 

Remit  that  song  of  woe  ; 
Sad  Philomela's  scorner 

Was  slain  long  years  ago  : 
Tis  now  a  time-worn  fable — 

One  half  was  never  true ; 
Then  why  forever  babble 

Of  woes  ne'er  felt  by  you  ?" 

3. 

Her  wings  she  beat  forever — 

"Ye  Gods!"  I  cried,  " that  he 
Who  dared  her  tongue  to  sever 

Had  clipped  those  wings  from  thee 
That  he  her  sweets  who  rifled, 

And  bloodied  her  wild  bill, 
Thy  songs  and  thee  had  stifled, 

And  left  her  happy  still." 
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4. 

The  little  Bird  persisted — 

Like  hers  my  grief  was  vain. 
As  oft  as  e'er  she  listed 

She  poured  the  same  sad  strain. 
Though  none  might  share  her  weeping, 

Though  none  was  nigh  to  praise, 
All  night  she  ceased  not,  steeping 

In  melody  the  sprays. 


jigmpi). 


1. 

BENEATH  a  grotto's  ivied  ledge 
Slumbers  a  Fount  ;  or  trembles,  stirred 
By  feeblest  trill  from  slenderest  bird. 
To  it  his  mouth  if  hunter  dips, 
Ice-filmed,  it  smites  his  fevered  lips. 
Man's  face  was  never  imaged  there  : 
Young  fawn  alone,  or  female  deer 
Dare  haunt  that  fountain's  edge. 

2. 

Flowers  which  Urania's  self  might  wreathe 
With  those  that  crown  her  locks  at  night 
In  that  pure  mirror  gleam  more  bright  : 
And  on  the  surface,  sole  and  single, 
A  lily  spreads  beneath  the  sky 
Her  snowy  form  luxuriously, 
As  though  to  feel  the  sunshine  mingle 
With  that  sweet  cold  beneath! 

3. 

Men  deem  that  Fount  a  nymph.     Of  old 
At  Dian's  shrine  for  help  she  fell 
In  jest  —  for  he  behind,  her  wooer, 
Was  no  unloved  or  rough  pursuer. 
From  Phoebe's  glittering  crest  a  dart 
Dropped,  ice-like,  on  the  Virgin's  heart. 
The  next  but  pierced  a  fountain  cold, 
A  trembling,  murmuring  well  ! 
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4. 

Then  maids,  all  timid  maids,  beware  ! 
And,  when  in  moonlight  forest  caught, 
Your  sweet  upbraidings  murmur  soft, 
And  risk  not  even  these  too  oft. 
Dire  is  the  meeting  in  mid  air, 
Of  Love's  with  Dian's  shaft!  take  care — 
The  quivered  Queen  may  grant  your  prayer 
Though  that  wild  youth  heed  not ! 


j&tanjas. 


ALL  things  wax  old.  What  voice  shall  chase  that  gloom 

Which  hangs  o'er  Adam's  tomh  ? 
Over  the  patriarchal  palm  and  tent 

The  ocean's  vault  is  bent : 
Past  is  the  Persian  chivalry  ;  and  past 

Old  Egypt's  lore  at  last : 
Where  Priam  reigned  of  old,  where  Homer  sang, 

Barbaric  javelins  clang : 
Along  the  wealthy  Carthaginian  shores 

Again  the  lion  roars ; 
And  Rome  at  last  her  ancient  foe  deplores. 

2. 

Gone  is  our  Arthur  ;  dead  the  Cid  of  Spain ; 

Alfred  and  Charlemagne. 
Where  now  are  Europe's  wise  and  holy  kings 

"  With  whom  old  story  rings  ?" 
Where  now  the  mitred  martyrs  of  the  Faith, 

Martyrs  in  life  and  death  ? 
Meek  sages,  courteous  lovers,  bards  devout, 

Scorning  the  world's  vain  shout  ? 
Where  now  that  early  Church  whose  anthemed  rites 

Made  Earth  like  Heaven — her  nights 
Glorious  and  blest  as  day  with  votive  lights  ? 
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3. 

Lay  down,  vain-glorious  king,  for  shame  lay  down 

Thy  sceptre,  globe,  and  crown. 
Draw  near,  my  dark-eyed  Delphic  boy ;  fill  up 

With  Naxian  wine  my  cup. 
Young  Spring  hath  dropt  the  rose-bud  from  her  breast — 

Summer  her  sun-clad  crest : 
And  Autumn's  gorgeous  fruits,  in  vain  increased, 

But  spread  her  funeral  feast. 
Dark  Winter,  mailed  with  ice,  and  stern  and  hoar, 

I  praise  much  more — 
To  him  this  last  libation  I  will  pour. 


I  LOVE  you,  pretty  maid,  for  you  are  young : 
I  love  you,  pretty  maid,  for  you  are  fair : 
I  love  you,  pretty  maid,  for  you  love  me. 

They  tell  me  that,  a  babe,  smiling  you  gazed 
Upon  the  stars,  with  open,  asking  eyes, 
And  tremulous  lips  apart.     Erelong,  self-taught, 
You  found  for  every  star  and  every  flower 
Legends  and  names  and  fables  sweet  and  new. 

Happy  the  mirth  which  thus  from  Fancy's  store 
Shapes  crowns  for  Love  and  Wisdom !  Happy  those 
Who,  in  the  cloudless  innocence  of  youth 
Have  eyes  that  can  discern  the  essential  beauty 
Of  Nature — fair  as  Art.     If  man  could  hear 
Indeed  that  fabled  music  of  the  spheres 
It  scarce  could  make  him  happier  than  such  dreams — 
I,  since  I  loved  thee,  am  grown  half  immortal. 

0  that  when  far  away  I  still  might  see  thee 

In  memory  shrined  as  flowers  in  some  clear  well ! 

How  oft,  when  wearied  with  the  din  of  life 

On  thee  my  eyes  would  rest,  thy  Grecian  heavens 

Brightening  that  orbed  brow  and  those  white  shoulders 

Hesper  should  shine  upon  thee — lamp  of  Love, 

Beneath  whose  radiance  thou  wert  born.     O  Hesper ! 

Thee  will  I  love  and  reverence  evermore. 
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Bind  up  that  shining  hair  into  a  knot 

And  let  me  see  that  polished  neck  of  thine 

Uprising  from  the  bed  snow-soft  snow-white 

In  which  it  rests  so  gracefully !  What  God 

Hath  drawn  upon  thy  forehead's  ivory  plane 

Those  two  clear  streaks  of  sweet  and  glistening  black 

Lifted  in  earnest  mirth  or  lovely  awe  ? 

Open  those  Pleiad  eyes,  liquid  and  tender, 

And  let  me  lose  myself  among  their  depths ! 

Sing  to  me  now ;  or  let  me  rest  my  head 

Upon  thy  knees ;  and  speak  low  words  to  me, 

Low  words  like  music  falling  on  mine  ears. 

Caress  me  with  thine  infant  hands,  and  tell  me 

Old  tales  divine  that  love  makes  ever  new 

Of  Gods  and  men  entoiled  in  flowery  nets, 

Of  heroes  sighing  all  their  youth  away, 

And  which  the  fairest  flower  of  Venus'  isle. 

Come  forth,  dear  maid,  the  day  is  calm  and  cool, 

And  bright  though  sunless.     Like  a  long  green  scarf, 

The  tall  Pines  crowning  yon  grey  promontory 

In  distant  ether  hang,  and  cut  the  sea. 

But  lovers  better  love  the  dell,  for  there 

Each  is  the  other's  world. — How  indolently 

The  tops  of  those  pale  poplars  sway  about 

Over  the  violet-braided  river-brim! 

Whence  comes  their  motion,  for  no  wind  is  heard, 

And  the  long  grasses  move  not,  nor  the  reeds? 

Here  we  will  sit,  and  watch  the  rushes  lying, 

Like  locks,  along  the  leaden-coloured  stream 

Far  off—  and  thou,  0  child,  shall  talk  to  me 

Of  Naiads  and  their  loves.     A  blissful  life 
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They  lead  who  live  beneath  the  flowing  waters. 
They  cherish  calm,  and  think  the  sea-weeds  fair: 
They  love  to  sleek  their  tresses  in  the  sun : 
They  love  each  other's  beauty ;  love  to  stand 
Among  the  lilies,  holding  back  their  tresses 
And  listening,  with  their  gentle  cheek  reclined 
Upon  the  flood,  to  some  sweet  melody 
Of  Pan  or  shepherd  piping  in  lone  woods 
Until  the  unconscious  tears  run  down  their  face. 
Mild  are  their  loves,  nor  burdensome  their  thoughts — 
And  would  that  such  a  life  were  mine  and  thine ! 


IONE,  fifteen  years  have  o'er  you  passed, 
And,  taking  nothing  from  you  in  their  flight, 
Have  given  you  much.     You  look  like  one  for  whom 
The  day  has  morning  only,  time  but  Spring. 
Your  eyes  are  large  and  calm,  your  lips  serene, 
As  if  no  Winter  with  your  dreams  commingled, 
Say  rather  with  your  thoughts  :  you  never  dream. 

Dear  maid,  you  should  have  been  a  shepherdess — 

But  no:  ill-tended  then  your  flocks  had  strayed. 

Young  fawns  you  should  have  led ;  such  fawns  as  once 

The  quivered  Queen  had  spared :  their  nimble  feet, 

How  lightly  had  they  glanced  around  thee !  Then, 

Within  thy  hand  a  willow  bough  or  reed, 

Thy  pearly  forehead  circled  with  a  crown 

Of  roses  bleached  and  dabbled  in  warm  rains, 

How  sweetly,  with  half-serious  countenance, 

Wouldst  thou  have  wandered  through  the  thickets  green  ! 

And  they,  thy  spotted  train,  how  happily 

Would  they  have  gambolled  by  thee — happiest  she 

The  milk-white  creature  in  the  silver  chain ! 

lone,  lay  the  tapestry  down  :  come  forth — 
No  golden  ringlet  shall  you  add  this  morn 
To  bright  Apollo :  and  poor  Daphne  there  ! 
Without  her  verdant  branches  she  must  rest 
Another  day — a  cruel  tale,  sweet  girl ! 
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You  will  not !  Then  farewell  our  loves  for  ever ! 

We  are  too  far  unlike  :  not  Cyclops  more 

Unlike  that  Galatea  whom  he  courted. 

I  love  the  loud-resounding  sea  divine ; 

I  love  the  wintry  sunset,  and  the  stress 

Inexorable  of  wide-wasting  storms; 

I  love  the  waste  of  foam-washed  promontories  : 

I  love  the  night-winds  roaring  through  dark  aisles 

Of  mountain  oaken  woods  Druidical ; 

Thunder,  and  all  portentous  change  that  makes 

The  mind  of  mortals  like  to  suns  eclipsed 

Waning  in  icy  terrors.     These  to  you 

Are  nothing.     On  the  ivied  banks  you  lie 

In  deep  green  valleys  where  the  dew  is  always 

Cold  on  the  ground,  and  twilight  ever  reigns. 

There  bathe  your  feet  in  bubbling  springs— your  hands 

Playing  with  the  moist  pansies  near  your  face. 

These  bowers  are  musical  with  nightingales 
Morning  and  noon  and  night.    Among  these  rocks 
A  lovely  life  is  that  you  lead  ;  but  I 
Will  make  it  lovelier  with  some  pretty  gift 
If  you  are  constant  to  me.     A  boat  I'll  make, 
Scooped  from  a  pine  ;  yourself  shall  learn  to  row  it 
Swifter  than  winds  or  sounds  can  fleet ;  or  else 
Your  scarf  shall  be  the  sail,  and  you  shall  glide, 
While  the  stars  drop  their  light  upon  the  bay, 
On  like  a  bird  between  the  double  heaven ! 
Are  these  but  trivial  joys?  Ah  me !  fresh  leaves 
Gladden  the  forests ;  but  no  second  life* 
Invests  our  branches — feathers  new  make  bright 
a  See  Note. 
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The  birds ;  but  when  our  affluent  locks  desert  us 

No  Spring  restores  them.     Dried-up  streams  once  more 

The  laughing  Nymphs  replenish ;  but  man's  life, 

By  fate  drawn  down  and  smothered  in  the  sands, 

Never  looks  up.     Alas,  my  sweet  lone, 

Alcseus  also  loved ;  but  in  his  arms 

Bests  now  no  more  the  maid  of  all  that  love. 

The  indignant  hand  attesting  Gods  and  men 

Achilles  lifts  no  more :  to  dust  is  turned 

His  harp  that  glittered  through  the  wild  sea  spray, 

Though  the  black  wave  falls  yet  on  Ilion's  shore. 

All  things  must  die — the  Songs  themselves,  except 

The  devout  hymn  of  grateful  love  ;  or  hers, 

The  wild  swan's,  chaunting  her  death  melody. 


LYCIUS  !  the  female  race  is  all  the  same ! 

All  variable,  as  the  Poets  tell  us  ; 

Full  of  caprice — halfway  'twixt  men  and  children. 

Acasta,  mildest  late  of  all  our  maids, 

Colder  and  calmer  than  a  sacred  well, 

Is   now  more  changed  than  Spring  has  changed   thesi 

thickets : 
Hers  is  the  fault,  not  mine.     Yourself  shall  judge. 

From  Epidaurus,  where  for  three  long  days 

With  Nicias  I  had  stayed,  honouring  the  God, 

Last  evening  we  returned.     The  way  was  tedious, 

And  vexed  with  mountains :  tired  ere  long  was  I 

From  warding  off  the  oleander  branches 

Which,  as  my  comrade  o'er  the  stream's  diy  bed 

Pushed  on,  closed  backward  on  my  mule  and  me. 

The  flies  maintained  a  melody  unblest ; 

While  Nicias,  of  his  wreath  Nemean  proud, 

Sang  of  the  Satyrs  and  the  Nymphs  all  day 

Like  one  by  Esculapius  fever-smitten. 

Arrived  at  eve  we  bathed ;  and  drank,  and  eat 

Of  figs  and  olives  till  our  souls  exulted. 

Lastly  we  slept  like  gods.     When  morning  shone, 

So  filled  was  I  with  weariness  and  slumber 

That  as  a  log  till  noon  I  lay;  then  rose, 

And  in  the  bath-room  sat.     While  there  I  languished 
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Reading  that  old,  divine  and  holy  tale 

Of  sad  Ismene  and  Antigone, 

Two  warm  soft  hands  flung  suddenly  around  me 

Closed  both  my  eyes ;  and  a  clear,  shrill,  sweet  laughter 

Told  me  that  she  it  was,  Acasta's  self, 

That  brake  upon  my  dreams.     "  What  would  you  child  ?" 

"  Child,  child,"  Acasta  cried !  "  I  am  no  child — 

You  do  me  wrong  in  calling  me  a  child ! 

Come  with  me  to  the  willowy  river's  brim  : 

There  read,  if  you  must  read." 

Her  eyes  not  less 

Than  hands  uplifted  me,  and  forth  we  strayed. 
O'er  all  the  Argolic  plain  Apollo's  shafts 
So  fiercely  fell,  methought  the  least  had  slain 
A  second  Python.     From  that  theatre 
Scooped  in  the  rock  the  Argive  tumult  rolled ! 
Before  the  fane  of  Juno  seven  vast  oxen 
Lowed  loud,  denouncing  Heaven  ere  yet  they  fell : 
While  from  the  hill-girt  meadows  rose  a  scent 
So  rich,  the  salt  sea  odours  vainly  strove 
To  pierce  those  fumes  it  curled  about  my  brain, 
And  sting  the  nimbler  spirits.     Nodding  I  watched 
The  pale  herbs  from  the  parched  bank  that  trailed 
Bathing  delighted  in  voluptuous  cold, 
And  scarcely  swayed  by  the  slow  winding  stream. 
I  heard  a  sigh — I  asked  not  whence  it  came. 
At  last  a  breeze  went  by,  to  glossy  waves 
Rippling  that  steely  flood  ;  and  I  observed 
The  reflex  of  the  poplar  stem  thereon 
Curled  into  spiral  wreaths,  and  toward  me  darting 
Like  a  long,  shining  water-snake  :  I  laughed 
To  see  its  restlessness.     Acasta  cried, 
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"  Bead — if  you  will  not  talk  or  look  at  me!" 
Unconsciously  I  glanced  upon  the  page, 
Bent  o'er  it,  and  began  to  chaunt  that  chorus, 
"  Favoured  by  Love  are  they  that  love  not  deeply,' 
When  my  enraged  companion  snatched  the  book, 
Dashed  it  into  the  stream,  and  bounding  by, 
Left  me,  without  a  single  word,  alone. 

Lycius  !  I  see  you  smile  ;  but  know  you  not 
Nothing  is  trifling  which  the  Muse  records, 
And  lovers  love  to  muse  on  ?  Let  the  Gods 
Act  as  to  them  seems  fitting.     Hermes  loved — 
Phoebus  loved  also — but  the  hearts  of  Gods 
Are  everlasting  like  the  suns  and  stars, 
Their  loves  as  transient  as  the  clouds.     For  me 
A  peaceful  life  is  all  I  seek,  and  far 
Kemoved  from  cares  and  from  the  female  kind ! 


of 


i. 
WHEN  from  his  white  chest  first  he  pushed  the  shining  deep 

that  stayed  him 
Fair-tressed  Europa  thought  the  Bull  too  gentle  to  upbraid 

him. 
Her  laughing  face  thrown  back  toward  those  who  spread 

their  hands  to  chide  him, 
She  sang  —  "  We  all  his  trappings  wrought  ;  yet  I  alone  dared 

ride  him!" 

2. 

But  when  her  father's  towers  went  down  under  successive 

surges, 
And  the  sweet  clamour  of  her  mates  grew  hoarse  'mid  the 

sea  dirges, 
The  simple  child  her  dark  eye  raised  and  taper  hand  to 

Heaven  ; 
And  prayed  of  all  the  Gods  (but  most  of  Jove)  to  be  forgiven  ! 

3. 

Her  small  foot  first  the  billow  brushed  —  at  last  her  knee  it 

bedded  : 
Warm  felt  the  waves  as  lovers'  sighs,  long-parted  or  late- 

wedded  : 
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But  she  her  dark  eye  fall  of  tears  kept  fixed,  and  strove  to 

smother 
That  cry — "  My  father  and  my  mates !   help,  Cadmus,  help, 

my  brother !" 

4. 

As  swifter  yet  the  brine  he  clove,  impelled  by  tenfold  fire, 
Like  snow  the  crushed  wave  'gainst  them  streamed,  and  higher 

rose,  and  higher. 
On  Heaven  her  dark  eye  full  of  tears  she  bent,  and  strove  to 

smother 
That  cry — "  My  father  and  my  mates !   help,  Cadmus,  help, 

my  brother!" 

5. 
The  smooth  flanks  of  the  beauteous  Bull  those  maids  had 

decked  with  blossoms — 
In  pride  the  emulous  waves  swelled  up,  and  caught  them  on 

their  bosoms — 
But  she  with  pain  her  pallid   lips  compressed  her  sob  to 

smother : 
Murmuring,  "  My  father  and  my  mates !  help,  Cadmus,  help, 

my  brother !" 

6. 
Behind,  the  Sea-gods  linked  their  pomp,  shewing  to  Jove 

devotion ; 
And  smiles  went  o'er  the  purple  breadth  of  loud-resounding 

ocean : 
O'er-awed  though  knowing  not  the  God,  she  strove  that  cry  tc 

smother 
"  Alas  !  my  father  and  my  mates !   help,  Cadmus,  help,  mj 

brother!" 
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7. 

Hardby  old  Triton  cheered  with  song  the  deep  sea  wilder- 
nesses : 

Far  off  the  nymphs  in  myriads  rose,  and  mixed  their  whisper- 
ing tresses : 

But  Asia's  lonely  daughter  still  looked  up,  and  strove  to 
smother 

That  cry — "  My  father  and  my  mates !  help,  Cadmus,  help, 
my  brother !" 


8. 

A  Pirate's  bark  to  Chios  steered: — that  pomp  they  marked 

with  terror ; 

And  spectres  of  forgotten  sins  rose  dark  o'er  memory's  mirror: 
Their  eyes  the  sailors  hid:   the  Priest  made  haste  a  kid  to 

slaughter ; 
And,  red  as  Jove's  imperial  heart,  its  life-blood  tinged  the 

water. 


Men    say   that   Venus   winked    on    high,   a   deeper   nectar 

quaffing — 
That  Phrebus,  westward  driving,  sang ;  prophetic  sang  though 

laughing ; 
"  Fair  maid !   more  numerous  than  the  tears  adown  that  pale 

face  flowing 
One   day  shall   gleam   the  crowns  of  Kings  to  thee  their 

sceptres  owing !" 
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10. 

Weep,  weep  no  more!  yon  Cretan  shore  at  last  o'er  ocean 
peereth ! 

And  every  little  Love  that  round  (by  thee  unmarked)  careereth 

In  triumph  swooping  snaps  his  bow,  and  claps  his  hands  loud- 
singing, 

"  Our  precious  spoils  receive,  O  Isle,  like  Delos  upward 
springing !" 


totittcn  utrtin 


i.     , 

MY  goal  is  reached  —  homeward  henceforth  my  way.  • 

I  have  beheld  Earth's  glories.     Had  the  eyes 

Of  those  I  love  reposed  on  them  with  mine, 

No  future  wish  to  roam  beyond  the  range 

Of  one  green  pasture  circling  one  clear  lake 

Itself  by  one  soft  woodland  girt  around, 

Could  touch  this  heart.     My  pilgrimage  is  made. 

2. 

I  have  seen  Delphi.     I  no  more  shall  see  it. 
I  go  contented,  having  seen  it  once  ; 
Y"et  here  awhile  remain,  prisoner  well-pleased 
Of  reboant  winds.     Within  this  mountain  cove 
Their  sound  alone  finds  entrance.     Lightly  the  waves 
(Rolled  from  the  outward  to  the  inner  bay) 
Dance  in  blue  silver  o'er  the  silver  sands  ; 
While,  like  a  chain-bound  antelope  by  some  child 
Mocked  oft  with  tempting  hand  and  fruit  upholden, 
Our  quick  caique  vaults  up  among  the  reeds, 
The  ripples  that  plunge  past  it  upward  sending 
O  er  the  grey  margin  matted  with  sea-pink 
Bipplings  of  light.     The  moon  is  veiled  —  a  mile 
Below  the  mountain's  eastern  range  it  hangs  : 
Yon  gleam  is  but  its  reflex,  from  white  clouds 
Scattered  along  Parnassian  peaks  of  snow. 
G 
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3. 

I  see  but  waves  and  snows.     Memory  alone 
Fruition  hath  of  what  this  morn  was  mine : 
O'er  many  a  beauteous  scene  at  once  she  broods, 
And  feeds  on  joys  without  confusion  blended 
Like  mingling  sounds  or  odours.     Now  she  rests 
On  that  serene  expanse  (the  confluence 
Of  three  long  vales)  in  sweetness  upward  heaved, 
Ample  and  rich  as  Juno's  breast  what  time 
The  Thunderer's  breath  in  sleep  moves  over  it : 
Bathes  in  those  runnels  now,  that  raced  together 
This  morn  as  at  some  festival  of  streams, 
Or  wound  through  brakes  of  arbutus,  each  wafting 
Upon  its  glassy  track  a  several  breeze, 
Each  with  its  tale  of  joy  or  playful  sadness — 
Fair  nymphs,  by  great  Apollo's  fall  untouched ! 
Sing,  sing,  for  ever !  When  did  golden  Phoebus 
Look  sad  one  moment  for  a  fair  nymph's  fall  ? 

4. 

A  still,  black  glen — below,  a  stream-like  copse 
Of  hoary  olives — rocks  like  walls  beside, 
Never  by  Centaur  trod,  though  these  fresh  gales 
Give  man  the  Centaur's  strength !  Again  I  mount, 
From  cliff  to  cliff,  from  height  to  height  ascending- 
Glitters  Castalia's  Fount ;  I  see,  I  touch  it  !— 
That  Rift  once  more  I  reach,  the  Oracular  seat, 
Whose  arching  rocks  half  meet  in  air  suspended — 
Between  them  one  blue  streak  of  heaven  ;  hardby 
Dim  Temples  hollowed  in  the  stone,  for  rites 
Mysterious  scooped,  or  mansions  of  the  dead — 
Released,  I  turn,  and  see,  far,  far  below, 
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A  vale  so  rich  in  floral  garniture, 

And  odours  from  the  orange  and  the  sea, 

So  girt  with  white  peaks  flashing  from  sky  chasms, 

So  lighted  with  the  vast  blue  lamp  of  Heaven, 

So  lulled  with  music  from  the  winds  and  waves, 

The  guest  of  Phcehus  claps  his  hands  and  shouts, 

"  There  is  but  one  such  spot :  from  Heaven  Apollo 

Beheld  ; — and  chose  it  for  his  earthly  shrine ! " 

5. 

Phoebus  Apollo !  loftiest  shape  of  all 
That  glorified  the  range  of  Grecian  song, 
By  Poet  hymned  or  Shepherd,  when  the  rocks 
Confessed  the  first  bright  impress  of  thy  feet ; 
By  many  an  old  man  praised  when  Thracian  blasts 
Sang  loud,  and  pine-wood  stores  began  to  fail ; 
Served  by  the  sick  man  searching  hill  and  plain 
For  herb  assuasive ;  by  sad  maidens  courted 
On  whose  pure  lips  thy  fancied  kiss  descended 
Softly  as  vernal  beam  on  primrose  cold : 
By  Fortune's  troubled  Favourites  oft-time  sued 
For  dubious  answer,  then  when  Fate  malign, 
Beyond  the  horizon  of  high  Hopes  ascending, 
Her  long  fell  glance  had  cast  on  them — Apollo ! 
Who,  what  wert  thou  ?  Let  those  who  read  thy  tale 
In  clouded  chambers  of  the  North,  reply, 
"  An  empty  dream !" — bid  them  fling  far  the  scroll, 
The  dusty  parchment  put  aside  for  ever, 
Or  scan  with  light  from  thy  Parnassian  skies ! 
For  Commentator's  lamp  give  them  thine  orb 
Flaming  on  high,  transfixing  cloud  and  billow 
Or  noon-tide  laurel — (as  the  Zephyr  strikes, 
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Daphne  once  more  shrinks  trembling  from  thy  beams)  — 

Were  these  but  fancies  ?  O'er  the  world  they  reared 

The  only  empire  verily  universal 

Founded  by  man — for  Fancy  heralds  Thought ; 

Thought  Act ;  and  nations  Are  as  they  Believe. 

Strong  were  such  fancies, — strong  not  less  than  fair. 

The  plant  spontaneous  of  Society 

In  Greece,  by  them  with  stellar  power  was  dewed, 

And,  nursed  by  their  far  influence,  grew  and  flourished, — 

A  state  of  order  and  fair  fellowship, 

Man  with  man  walking,  not  in  barbarous  sort 

His  own  prey  finding,  each,  and  his  own  God — 

A  state  of  freedom,  not  by  outward  force 

Compressed,  or  ice-like  knit  by  negatives ; 

A  frank  communion  of  deep  thoughts  with  glad, 

Light  cares  with  grave — a  changeful  melody 

Varying  each  moment,  yet  in  soul  the  same — 

A  temple  raised  for  beauty  and  defence — 

An  armed  dance  held  for  a  festival — 

A  balanced  scheme  that  gave  each  power  a  limit, 

Each  toil  a  crown,  and  every  art  her  Muse — 

O !  frank  and  graceful  life  of  Grecian  years ! 

Whence  came  thy  model  ?  From  the  Grecian  heaven ! 

The  loves  and  wars  of  Gods,  their  works  and  ways, 

Their  several  spheres  distinct  yet  interwoven, 

By  Greece  were  copied  on  a  lesser  stage. 

Our  thoughts  soar  high  to  light  our  paths  on  earth. 

Terrestrial  circles  from  celestial  take 

Their  impress  in  man's  science.     Stars  unreached 

Our  course  o'er  ocean  guide.     Orphean  sounds 

The  walls  of  cities  raised — thus  mythic  bards 

For  all  the  legislators  legislated ! 
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6. 

Yet  these  were  idols  :  such  as  worshipped  these 
Were  worshippers  of  idols .     Holy  and  True ! 
How  many  are  there  not  idolaters  ? 
Traditions,  Systems,  Passion,  Interest,  Power — 
Are  these  not  idols  ?  Ay,  the  worst  of  idols  ! 
Not  that  men  worship  these  ;  but  that  before  them 
Down-bent,  we  neither  worship  them,  nor  can 
Worship  at  all.     Man's  spirit  alone  adores, 
And  can  adore  but  Spirit.     What  is  not  God, 
Howe'er  our  fears  may  crouch,  or  habit  grovel, 
Or  sensuous  fancy  dote,  we  worship  not: 
Unless  God  look  on  man  he  cannot  pray — 
Such  is  Idolatry's  masked  Atheism  ! 
— Yes,  these  were  idols,  for  man  made  them  idols. 
By  a  corrupt  heart  all  things  are  corrupted, 
God's  works  alike  or  products  of  the  mind. 
The  Soul,  insurgent  'gainst  its  Maker,  lacks 
The  strength  its  vassal  powers  to  rule.     The  Will 
To  blind  Caprice  grows  subject :  Reason,  torn 
From  Faith,  becomes  the  Understanding's  slave ; 
And  Passion's  self  in  Appetite  is  lost. 
Then  Idols  dominate — Despots  by  Self-will  \ 
Set  up,  where  Law  and  Faith  alike  are  dead, 
To  awe  the  anarchy  of  godless  souls. 
Nought  but  a  Worship,  spiritual  and  pure, 
Profound,  habitual,  and  disinterested, 
A  true  heart's  tribute  to  the  God  of  Truth ; 
From  selfishness  redeemed,  and  so  from  sense 
Secured,  though  conversant  with  shapes  of  sense — 
Nought  but  such  Worship,  with  spontaneous  force 
From  our  whole  Being  equably  ascending 
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As  odour  from  a  flower  or  fount's  clear  breath, 

Eedeems  us  from  Idolatry.     In  vain 

Are  plausible  appeals  that  deprecate 

Rites  superstitious  ;  vain  are  words  though  shrill 

With  scorn — stark,  pointed  finger, — forehead  ridged 

With  blear-eyed  Scepticism's  myriad  wrinkles  -. 

Saintly  we  must  be,  or  Idolatrous. 

After  his  image  Man  creates  him  Gods, 

Kneading  the  symbol  (as  a  symbol  holy 

And  salutary)  to  a  form  compact 

With  servile  soul  and  mean  mechanic  hand — 

Thus  to  their  native  dust  his  Thoughts  return, 

Abashed,  and  of  mortality  convinced. 

7. 

At  Salem  was  the  Law.     The  Holy  Land 

Its  orient  terrace  by  the  ocean  reared, 

And  thereon  walked  the  Holy  One,  at  cool 

Of  the  world's  morn :  there  visible  state  He  kept. 

At  Salem  was  the  Law  on  stone  inscribed ; 

But  over  all  the  world,  within  man's  heart 

The  unwritten  Law  abode,  from  the  beginning 

Upon  our  nature  stampt,  nor  wholly  lost. 

Men  saw  it,  loved  it,  praised — and  disobeyed. 

Therefore  the  Conscience,  whose  applausive  voice 

Their  march  triumphant  should  have  led  with  joy 

To  all  perfection,  from  a  desert  pealed 

A  dolorous  note  alone — "  Repent,  repent ;" 

And  men  with  song  more  flattering  filled  their  ears. 

Yet  still  the  undersong  was  holy!  long 

(Though  cast  on  days  unblest,  though  sin-defiled,) 

The  mind  accepted,  yea  aud  the  heart  prized, 
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That  which  the  Will  lacked  strength  to  follow.   Conscience 

(Her  crown  monarchal  first,  her  fillet  next 

Snatched  from  her  sacred  brows)  a  minstrel's  wreath 

Assumed ;  and  breathed  in  song  her  soul  abroad  : 

On  outcast  Duty's  grave  she,  with  her  tears 

Dropt  flowers  funereal  of  surpassing  beauty ; 

With  Reason  walked ;  the  right  path  indicated, 

Though  her  imperative  voice  was  heard  no  more. 

Nor  spake  in  vain.     Though  fallen,  man  was  great, 

Remembering  ancient  greatness :  Hymn  and  tale 

Held,  each,  some  portion  of  dismembered  Truth, 

Severely  sung  by  Poets  wise  and  brave. 

They  sang  of  Justice,  God's  great  attribute, 

With  tragic  buskin,  and  a  larger  stride 

Following  the  fated  victim  step  by  step. 

They  sang  of  Love  crowning  the  toils  of  life : 

Of  Joy  they  sang ;  for  Joy,  that  gift  divine, 

Primal  and  winged  creature,  with  full  breath 

Through  all  the  elastic  limbs  of  Grecian  fable 

Poured  her  redundant  life ;  the  noble  language, 

Strong  as  the  brazen  clang  of  ringing  arms, 

With  resonance  of  liquid  sounds  enriching 

Till  soft  the  vowels  grew  as  infants'  laughter 

That  bubbling  swells  through  springs  of  Paradise. 

Of  heavenly  Pity.  Prophet-like  they  sang; 

And,  feeling  after  Good  though  finding  not, 

Of  Him  that  Good  not  yet  in  flesh  revealed 

By  ceaseless  vigils,  tears,  and  lifted  palms, 

And  yeanlings  infinite  and  unrepressed, 

A  separate  and  authentic  witness  bore. 

Thus  was  the  End  foreshewn.     Thus  Error's  "  cloud 

Turned  forth  its  silver  lining  on  the  night." 
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Thus  too^for  us  at  least  a  precious  gift, 
Dear  for  the  lore  it  grasped,  and,  "by  its  failings, 
Needful  not  less  vain-glorious  thoughts  to  chasten, 
Wisdom  shone  forth — but  not  for  men  unwise : 
Her  beams  but  taint  the  dead.     Man's  Guilt  and  Woe 
She  proved — and  her  own  Helplessness  confessed. 
Such  were  her  two  great  functions.     Woe  to  those 
Who  live  with  Art  for  Faith,  and  Bards  for  Priests! 
These  are  supplanted :  Sense  their  loftiest  hopes 
Will  sap ;  and  Fiends  usurp  their  oracles ! 

8. 

Olympian  dreams,  farewell !  your  spell  is  broken — 
I  turn  from  you  away.     From  Eros'  self, 
From  heavenly  Beauty  on  thy  crystal  brow, 
Uranian  Venus,  starred  in  gentlest  light, 
From  thee,  Prometheus,  chained  on  Caucasus, 
lo  from  thee,  sad  wanderer  o'er  the  earth, 
From  thee  great  Hercules,  the  son  of  Heaven 
And  of  Humanity  held  long  in  pain ; 
Heroic  among  men  ;  by  labours  tried ; 
Descending  to  the  Shades ;  leading  from  thence 
The  Lost ;  while  infant  still  a  serpent-slayer ; 
In  death  a  dread  and  mystic  sacrifice — 
From  thee,  more  high  than  all,  Phoebus  Apollo ! 
Light  of  the  world  whose  sacred  beam,  like  words, 
Illustrated  the  forehead  of  the  earth ! 
Supreme  of  harmonists,  whose  song  flowed  forth 
Pure  from  that  light ;  great  slayer  of  the  serpent 
That  mocked  thy  Mother ;  master  of  that  art 
Healing  man's  ancient  wound ;  oracular : 
Secretly  speaking  wisdom  to  the  just ; 
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Openly  to  the  lost  from  lips  unheeded 

Like  thy  Cassandra's  flinging  it  to  waste — 

Phoebus  Apollo !  here  at  thy  chief  shrine 

From  thee  I  turn  ;  and  stern  confession  make 

That  not  the  meanest  flower  or  weed  yon  ripple 

Casts  at  my  feet,  but  holds  a  gift  more  precious 

Than  all  the  Grecian  Legends.     Let  them  go — 

Because  the  mind  of  man  they  lifted  up, 

But  corruptible  instincts  left  to  grovel 

On  Nature's  common  plane — yea  and  below  it ; 

Because  they  slightly  healed  the  people's  wound : 

And  sought  in  finite  hopes  and  genial  fancy, 

Proportioned  life,  and  dialectic  Art, 

A  substitute  for  Virtue ;  and  because 

They  gave  for  nothing  that  which  Faith  should  earn, 

Casting  the  pearls  of  truth  'neath  bestial  feet : — 

Because  they  washed  the  outside  of  the  cup, 

And  dropped  a  thin  veil  o'er  the  face  of  Death  ; 

Because  they  neither  brought  man  to  his  Maker, 

Nor  let  him  feel  his  weakness — let  them  go  ! 

Wisdom  that  raises  not  her  sons  is  Folly: 

Truth  in  its  unity  alone  is  Truth. 

9. 

What  now  is  Delphi  ?  Where  that  temple  now 
Dreadful  to  kings ;  with  votive  offerings  stored, 
Tripod,  or  golden  throne  from  furthest  lands, 
Or  ingot  huge  ?  Where  now  that  tremulous  stone, 
Centre  of  all  things  deemed — Earth's  beating  heart  ? 
What  now  is  Delphi  ?  yea,  or  Hellas'  self, 
With  all  her  various  states ;  epitome 
Of  nations ;  stage  whereon  in  little  space 
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Forecasting  Time  rehearsed  his  thousand  parts  ? 
Sparta's  one  camp — the  sacred  plain  of  Thebes ; 
That  plain,  pious  as  rich,  whence  grateful  Ceres 
The  hand  that  blesses  Earth  upraised  to  Heaven — 
The  pastoral  freedom  of  Arcadian  vales — 
Athens  with  Academic  Arts,  and  ships 
Far-seen  from  pillared  headlands  ?  Where,  O  where 
Olympia's  chariot-course  that  bent  the  eyes 
Of  Greece  on  one  small  ring  shining  like  fire — 
Or  they,  that  sacred  Council,  at  whose  nod 
King  and  Republic  trembled  ?  Gone  forever ! 
Vine  on  the  wave  diffused,  budding  with  Isles ; 
Bower  of  young  Earth,  wherein  the  East  and  West 
Meeting,  their  beauteous  progeny  upreared — 
Hellas,  by  Nature  blest,  by  Freedom  nursed, 
By  Providence  led  on  through  discipline 
Of  Change,  till  that  Philosophy  was  formed 
Which  made  one  city  man's  perpetual  college — 
Hellas  is  past.     A  lamentable  voice 
Forth  from  the  caverns  of  Antiquity 
Issuing  in  mystery,  answers,  Where  is  Egypt  ? 
Egypt  of  magic  craft  and  starry  lore, 
Eternal  brooder  on  the  unknown  Past 
Through  the  long  vista  of  her  Kings  and  Priests 
Descried,  as  setting  Moon  through  forest  aisle — 
Eldest  of  nations,  and  apart,  like  Night 
Dark-veiled  amid  the  synod  of  the  Gods  ? 
The  sun  and  stars  with  gaze  alternate  wonder 
At  pyramids  sand-drowned,  and  long  processions 
Now  petrified  to  lines  of  marble  shapes 
That  lead  to  Sphinx-girt  Cities  of  the  Dead! 
Where  now  is  Babylon,  mighty  by  peace 
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And  gold,  and  men  countless  as  forest  leaves  ? 

Persia,  the  Macedonian,  Carthage,  Tyre  ? 

All  gone — restored  to  earth !  Great  Rome  herself, 

Haughty  with  arcs  of  triumph,  theatres 

Sphered  to  embrace  all  nations  and  their  Gods  ; 

Roads  from  one  centre  piercing  lands  remote ; 

Bridges,  fit  type  of  Conquest's  giant  stride ; 

Great  Rome  herself,  empire  of  War  and  Law — 

Yoking  far  regions — harrowing  those  fields 

Reserved  for  Christian  seed — Great  Rome  herself 

Was,  and  is  not!   The  eternal  edict  stands : 

The  power  from  God  which  comes  not,  drops  and  dies. 

10. 

Hark,  to  that  sound !  yon  ocean  Eagle  drives 
The  mist  of  morn  before  her,  seaward  launched 
From  her  loved  nest  on  Delphi.    She,  though  stern, 
Can  love — a  divine  instinct,  that  outlasts 
Phoebus,  thy  fabulous  honours !  Far  away 
The  storms  are  dying ;  and  the  night-bird  pours, 
Encouraged  thus,  her  swift  and  rapturous  song. 
Ah !  when  that  song  is  over  I  depart ! 
Return,  my  wandering  thoughts !  the  ascended  moon 
Smiles  on  her  brother's  peaks,  and  many  a  ridge 
Her  glance  solicits ;  many  a  stirring  wood 
Exults  in  her  strong  radiance  as  she  glides 
On  from  the  pine  gulf  to  the  gulf  of  clouds. 
Return,  my  thoughts !  the  innumerous  cedar  cones 
Of  Lebanon  must  lull  you  now  no  longer ; 
Nor  fall  of  Empires  with  as  soft  a  sound. 
O'er  famed  Colonos  stoop  no  more  in  trance, 
Eyeing  the  city  towers.     No  longer  muse, 
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With  mind  divided  though  a  single  heart, 

On  legend — true  or  erring!  Earth  can  yield 

No  scene  more  fair  than  this — and  nature's  beauty 

Is  ever  irreproachable.     Return ! 

A  long  breath  take  of  this  ambrosial  clime 

Ere  lost  the  sweetness :  sigh,  yet  be  content : 

Fill  here  your  golden  urns ;  be  fresh  forever ! 

11. 

I  have  beheld  Mont  Blanc ;  in  eminence, 
Though  seated,  over  all  his  standing  sons ; 
Unearthly  Eremite  whose  cell  is  Heaven  ; 
His  glacier  beard  forth-streaming  to  his  feet 
Beyond  his  cloudy  raiment.     I  have  gazed 
On  Rome  ;  its  mitred  crown,  sole  seen,  have  marked 
Dilate  at  sunset  o'er  the  Latian  bounds. 
Byzantium  I  have  seen  ;  first  capital 
That  owned  the  Faith  ;  whose  rising  up  once  more 
Shall  be  as  mighty  gates  their  *  heads  uplifting' 
O'er  all  the  earth, '  for  God  to  enter  in.' 
These  three  have  I  beheld :  to  these  henceforth 
I  add  a  fourth  to  stand  with  these  forever. 
On  rock  or  tree  my  name  I  dare  not  trace — 
Delphi !  stamp  thou  thine  image  on  my  heart. 


©tie  on  Islam. 

1. 

AMONG  the  wastes  of  Araby 

'Mid  tracts  of  burning  sand 
The  Prophet  fixed  his  mighty  eye, 

And  raised  to  Heaven  his  hand. 
Beneath  that  gaze  the  idols  fell — 

Fell  prone  to  dust.    A  band 
Unnumbered  and  invincible 

Leaped  up,  and  cried,  "  Command !" 

2. 

He  pointed  to  the  depth  of  Heaven ; 

And  spake — "  There  is  but  One" — 
Far  flashed  the  levin :  that  moment  riven 

Their  chains  fell  from  them  prone. 
Forward,  a  scourge  predestined,  borne, 

They  passed,  as  swift  as  day 
From  gulfs  forlorn  of  night  and  morn — 

To  expiate  and  to  slay ! 

3. 

Where'er  the  sun  before  them  shone 

And  paved  the  world  with  gold, 
They  passed.     Bound  Earth's  most  favoured  zone 

Their  Chief  his  turban  rolled ! 
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From  Hagar's  desert,  Ishmael's  plains, 

To  ocean's  western  fold, 
They  reared  their  crescent-crowned  fanes 

And  cloistered  fountains  cold. 


4. 
They  climbed  old  Calpe : — stars  ensphered 

In  Danube's  midnight  wave 
Shook  as  their  host  the  waters  neared, 

And  shivered  as  it  clave ! 
Each  moon  was  as  a  harvest  moon 

Their  mooned  brands  that  lit 
To  war-fields  soon  with  carnage  strewn, 

Nor  unremembered  yet ! 

5. 
The  Emperor  of  the  East  was  hurled, 

An  outworn  pageant  down. 
The  Emperor  of  the  western  world 

Grew  pale  beneath  his  crown. 
Death-pale  the  Pontiff  round  him  gazed ; ' 

With  blessing  and  with  ban 
Banging  the  kings  himself  had/raisecl 

Around  the  Vatican ! 


6. 
Majestic  at  its  utmost  speed 

That  far-off  Turban  shone ! 
Like  the  archer's  reed  advanced  the  steed  ; 

'Twas  Fate  that  urged  it  on ! 
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As  on  they  swept  from  plains  new-fired 

The  mother's  wail  rang  wild ; 
Then  died  self-tired,  as  thine  expired, 

Sad  Hagar's  outcast  child ! 


7. 
Not  great  alone  through  conquering  arms 

And  Fortune's  fleeting  hoon, 
No  changeful  arts  for  them  had  charms — 

No  charters,  curses  soon ! 
Swift  as  a  hurricane  they  swept 

(To  Vengeance  summoned)  on — 
And  like  a  summer  ocean  slept, 

The  work  of  vengeance  done. 


8. 
No  toys  of  specious  government 

Could  lure  the  Arah's  eye. 
His  palm-tree  bent,  sufficing  tent — 

His  palace,  earth  and  sky. 
Over  his  sons  alone  he  reigned 

In  the  freedom  of  their  days  : 
Not  less  unstained  the  Moor  maintained 

His  Patriarchal  ways ! 


9. 
Silent  as  summer  grew  his  Power ; 

While  Wisdom's  glorious  face 
Looked  down  and  lit  his  studious  bower  ; 

Nor  scorned  Alhambra's  grace, 
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When  seers,  long  gazing  on  the  skies, 

But  left  the  stars  to  trace 
More  complicated  blazonries 

On  marbles  carved  like  lace. 


10. 
The  imperial  Turk  sat  down  in  state, 

And  kept  his  gorgeous  feast 
At  Stamboul's  grate,  the  golden  gate 

Between  the  West  and  East ; 
And  lifted  there  into  the  light 

Above  that  glittering  sea 
In  warrior  might,  the  crown  sun-bright 

Of  Earth's  prosperity. 


11. 

'Tis  past— yon  Moon,  with  horns  half  hid, 

Her  throne  of  death  assumes  ; 
Slow  sinking,  cloud  o'er-canopied, 

Into  the  ocean  glooms. 
Against  her,  pale  in  watery  lines 

A  ghostly  vision  looms — 
Dome,  cypress,  minaret,  baths  and  shrines, 

And  the  Caliphs'  latticed  tombs. 


12. 
Tis  past.     The  air  is  thronged  with  sighs. 

Dark  clouds,  like  scarfs  unwound 
From  brows  and  eyes  of  funeral  skies, 

Sweep  slowly  to  the  ground 
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O'er  mountain  cold,  and  Asian  wold, 

And  o'er  the  ocean-river 
Low  dirge  is  rolled,  low  thunder  tolled — 

Their  burthen—"  Past  forever !" 


tei)  tflett  at 


i. 
THROUGH  cloud  and  sunshine  sloping, 

'Mid  shining  mists  scarce  seen, 
For  leagues  the  mountain  headlands 

Into  main  ocean  lean. 
Between  them  swells  the  ocean, 
In  untumultuous  motion 
Outrolling  its  great  billows 

Of  glassy  gold  and  green. 

2. 

Clasped  by  those  two  bright  headlands, 
Heaved  on  that  heaving  deep, 

A  choir  of  ships  lies  rocking, 
(Sea-Bacchants  half  asleep) 

With  taper  shrouds  and  sparring 

The  bronzed  sunset  barring  ; 

From  cape  to  cape  extending 
Its  line  in  one  long  sweep  ! 

3. 
It  sways  across  the  sunset 

With  standard  and  with  sign  ; 
It  shoots  from  lines  of  portholes 

Grey  glances  o'er  the  brine  ! 
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With  victory  glad  and  glowing, 
With  music  overflowing ; 
As  it  feasts  the  sea-gales  charging 
With  the  odour  of  its  wine. 

4. 
Hark !  onward  rolls  the  chorus 

The  rolling  hillows  o'er, 
And  inland  o'er  the  thunder 

Of  breakers  on  the  shore : 
"  Where  spread  the  ocean  levels 
Old  England  rules  and  revels  ; 
Her  palace  dome  is  Heaven, 

And  the  sea  her  palace  floor !" 


to 


j. 

JERUSALEM,  Jerusalem  ! 
If  any  love  thee  not,  on  them 
.      May  all  thy  judgments  fall  ; 
For  every  hope  that  crowns  our  earth, 
All  birth-gifts  of  her  second  birth, 
To  thee  she  owes  them  all  ! 

2. 

Deep  was  thy  guilt,  and  deep  thy  woe  ; 
The  brand  of  Cain  upon  thy  brow 

Each  shore  has  felt  thy  tread  : 
No  Altar  now  is  thine  ;  no  Priest  ; 
Upon  thy  hearth  no  paschal  feast  : 

The  paschal  moon  is  dead. 

3. 

When  from  their  height  the  nations  fall, 
The  kind  grave  o'er  them  strews  her  pall 

They  die  as  mortals  die  : 
But  He  who  looked  thee  in  the  face 
Stamped  there  that  look  no  years  erase, 

His  own  on  Calvary. 
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4. 

Awe-struck  on  thee  men  gaze ;  and  yet 
Confess  thy  greatness,  own  our  debt ; 

And  trembling  still  revere 
The  Royal  Family  of  man 
Supporting  thus  its  blight  and  ban 

With  constancy  austere. 

5. 

Those  Sciences  by  us  so  prized 

The  sternness  of  thy  strength  despised, 

Devices  light  and  vain 
Of  men  that  lack  the  might  to  live 
In  that  repose  contemplative 

Which  Asian  souls  maintain, 

6. 

By"thee  the  Book  of  Life  was  writ ; 
And,  wander  where  it  may,  with  it 

Thy  soul  abroad  is  sent : 
Wherever  towers  a  Christian  Church, 
Palace  of  Earth,  Heaven's  sacred  Porch, 

It  is  thy  monument. 

7. 

Thy  minstrel  songs,  like  sounds  wind-borne 
From  harps  on  Babel  boughs  forlorn, 

O'er  every  clime  have  swept ; 
And  Christian  mothers  yet  grow  pale 
With  echoes  faint  of  Rachel's  wail — 

Our  maids  with  Ruth  have  wept. 
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8. 

Thou  bind'st  the  Present  with  the  Past, 
The  prime  of  ages  with  the  last : 

The  golden  chain  art  thou, 
On  which  alone  all  fates  are  hung 
Of  nations  springing,  or  upsprung, 

Earthward  once  more  to  bow. 

9. 

Across  the  World's  tumultuous  gate 
Thou  flingest  thy  shadow's  giant  weight  ;- 

The  mightiest  birth  of  time 
For  all  her  pangs  she  may  not  bear 
Until  her  feast  she  bids  thee  share 

And  mount  her  throne  sublime. 

10. 

Far  other  gaze  than  that  he  pours 
On  empires  round  thee  sunk,  and  shores 

That  once  in  victory  shone, — 
Far  other  gaze  and  paler  frown 
The  great  Saturnian  star  bends  down 

On  cedared  Lebanon. 

11. 

He  knows  that  thou,  obscured  and  dim, 
Thus  wrestling  all  night  long  with  him, 

Shall  victor  rise  at  last : 
Destined  thy  mystic  towers  to  rear 
More  high  than  his  declining  sphere 

When,  downward  on  the  blast, 
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12. 

God's  mightiest  Angel  leaps  ;  and  stands, 
A  Shape  o'er-shadowing  seas  and  lands ; 

And  swears  by  Him  who  swore 
A  faithful  oath  and  kind  to  man 
Ere  worlds  were  shaped  or  years  began, 

That  "  Time  shall  he  no  more." 
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fowttcn  in  tjj* 


i. 

THIS  land  through  which  I  stray  and  stroll, 
The  body  is  of  Freedom's  soul, 

True  Freedom,  Virtue's  child ; 
And  therefore  with  a  reverent  tread, 
Though  glad,  I  track  the  torrent's  bed, 

The  forest  and  the  wild. 

2. 

The  mountains  shadowing  in  dark  crowd 
Yon  lake ;  the  winds  among  them  loud  ; 

The  lake  that  leaps  in  light ; 
With  joy  I  see,  with  joy  I  hear, 
With  dauntless  and  exulting  cheer, 

With  glory  and  with  might ! 

3. 

This  strenuous,  eagle-beaten  air 
With  joy  I  breathe  ;  nor  bid  to  spare  : 

For  if  as  keen  it  bites 
As  eagle's  beak,  that  thrilling  blast 
Not  less  the  eagle  soul  doth  cast, 

On  every  breast  it  smites. 
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4. 

And  where  the  clime  is  harshest,  Love 
There  prizes  most  his  cot  or  cove  : 

Where  fiercest  blows  the  storm, 
Most  richly  is  the  bright  hearth  blest, 
And  home  affection  warms  her  nest — 

That  nest  which  keeps  her  warm ! 

5. 

Amid  the  mountains  man  lives  long ! — 
O  pace  those  village  graves  among, 

And  say  he  never  dies : 

Crowned  with  fresh  flowers  each  morning  tended, 
And  drops  from  votive  urns  suspended, 

In  faith  and  love  he  lies. 


6. 

The  Past,  thus  garnered,  evermore 
Adds  to  the  Present  store  on  store, 

And  amplifies  and  arms : 
Whilst  all  the  Future,  from  rude  walls 
Whence  pictured  Saint  or  Angel  calls, 

Lays  bare  its  heavenly  charms  ! 

7. 

0  worthy  of  your  land !  (of  you 
The  mountain  land  is  worthy  too) — 

May  ne'er  that  worth  depart  : 
Bear  still  the  soul  your  fathers  bore, 
That  cross  above  each  household  door 

Wear  ever  on  your  heart! 
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8. 

Hail,  mighty  Land !  my  fears  are  vain ! 
The  Hills  rebuke  a  timorous  strain  ; 

I  hear  their  thunders  roar : — 
Sacred  for  aye  the  wilds  and  woods, 
Since  Freedom,  from  the  whelming  floods, 

Leaped  first,  with  Tell,  ashore ! 


on  Ica&tng  Utalg. 


1. 

ANGELS  that  with  love  "  revere 

The  gentle  changes  of  the  day," 
Hang  they  thus  solaced  o'er  the  bier, 

Ausonia,  of  thy  long  decay  ? 
Thy  large  flower  fading  softly,  slowly, 
Fan  they,  and  fill  with  sighs  as  lowly, 
As  tender,  and  as  deep  as  those 
The  year  on  Summer's  grave  bestows  ; 
When  hectic  mounds  of  vaporous  wood 

Extend  for  Autumn's  cheek  their  cushion, 
And  Heaven's  own  tears  on  boughs  o'er-dewed 

Anoint  them  for  their  dissolution  ? 

2. 

Ah,  would  it  were  so  !     Death-bells  tolled 

O'er  graves  like  these  no  pangs  awaken  ; 
Unguilty  griefs  are  soon  consoled, 

But  thou  in  death  art  shaken 
By  dreams  in  direful  alternation, 
Of  action  blind,  and  aimless  passion  ; 
With  hopes  of  future  empire  based 
On  noblest  instincts  run  to  waste. 
And  worst  of  all,  one  sable  pall 

Hangs  o'er  that  dying  couch  suspended: 
Thyself,  thou  knowest,  hast  wrought  thy  fall  — 

Thy  tears  with  tears  of  blood  are  blended. 
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3. 

Death,  that  from  none  accepts  denial, 

In  reverence  thrice  his  sceptre  bowed  ; 
A  triple  life,  a  threefold  trial, 

The  Fates  to  thee  allowed. 
Etrurian  greatness  gold  had  tamed 
Ere  Mars  his  iron  empire  claimed : 
Then  Rome  arose ;  and  like  that  God 
All  lands,  subdued  and  bleeding,  trod. 
She  sank : — Thy  States,  redeemed  once  more, 

Upreared  to  heaven  a  smiling  brow : 
Like  flowers  from  chains  of  winter  frore 

They  rose — where  lie  they  now  ? 

4. 
Venice  yet  crowns  the  orb  of  waters, 

Why  sinks  she  not  beneath  them  ?  What 
Are  now  her  sons  ?  her  beauteous  daughters — 
Go,  Stranger ;  name  them  not. 
Genoa,  whose  star-eyed  pilgrim  gave 
Our  world  her  mate  beyond  the  wave, 
Scarcely  retains  on  Europe's  shore 
Her  name :  her  place  is  hers  no  more. 
Her  choicest  boon  where  Nature  showers 

On  thy  blue  bay,  Parthenope, 
There  most  Corruption  blights  the  bowers 

Of  men  too  abject  to  be  free. 

5. 
Nations,  like  men,  depraved,  must  brook 

The  base  and  bitter  fruits  of  sin  ; 
And  find  all  round  (if  round  they  look) 

That  shame  they  feel  within. 
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Their  vows  to  Freedom  breathed,  but  stain 
Her  shattered  shrine  with  dews  profane. 
A  brave  and  upright  race  she  calls : 
All  else  she  chases  from  her  halls. 
There  Justice  lifts  her  axe  and  rods; 

There  all  the  Virtues  take  their  stand — 
Sun-facing  statues  of  the  Gods 

That  guard  a  Heaven-loved  land. 

6. 
Pisa  to  earth  inclines  her  brow  ; 

Her  "field  of  Death"  becomes  her  most. 
Sea-born  Amalphi  needs  not  now 

That  compass,  once  her  boast. 
The  sunshine  beats  Kavenna's  streets: 
That  glare  alone  the  traveller  greets. 
Ferrara  wakes  her  echoes  lone 
In  Tasso's  griefs  to  sing  her  own. 
Bologna's  arts,  and  Padua's  schools, 

And  sacerdotal  Milan  grey, 
Old  Saturn  rules,  while  Janus  fools ; 

And  Momus  ratifies  their  sway! 

7. 
A  wind-tossed  wreath  of  odorous  roses 

Against  me  borne  in  wanton  play 
On  lips  and  lyre  their  seal  imposes : — 

I  know  what  ye  would  say! 
Those  haunts,  I  know,  are  sacred  places, 
Loved  of  the  Loves  and  all  the  Graces ; 
And,  wandering  through  those  lucent  bowers, 
To  love  them,  not  to  judge,  is  ours. 
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I  love  them — love  in  grief :  and  more 
When  on  those  glorious  souls  I  muse 

Wherewith  surcharged  they  were  of  yore 
As  ye,  rich  flowers,  with  morning  dews  ! 

8. 
Day  after  day  at  Home  I  sat, 

Dejected  sat,  with  brow  low-bent, 
The  vault  of  an  abandoned  gate 

O'er  head  my  firmament. 
The  weight  of  all  the  world  was  laid 
Methought  in  that  mysterious  shade. 
I  roamed  through  Florence.     Dance  and  song, 
How  harshly  'mid  those  courts  they  rung ! 
Fair,  sculptured  shapes  recalled  the  Past, 

Old  walls  heroic  with  old  stories — 
Alone  I  roamed: — the  midnight  blast 

Sole  dirge  of  unremembered  glories. 

9. 
I  asked  for  Brutus.     What !  too  high 

The  passion  ?— Give  me  C^sar  then ! 
Airs,  airs  in  which  her  latest  sigh 

Cornelia  left,  ye  nourished  Men, 
Ye  nourished  Men  in  those  great  days 
Whereon  I  fix  with  grief  my  gaze — 
O  wildly-blooming,  slenderest  trees, 
That  bend  like  feathers  in  the  breeze ! 
Have  I  then  hurt  you  with  my  song  ? 

In  deprecating  grace  your  tresses 
Wide  flinging,  ye  lament  your  wrong 

From  one  whose  very  praise  oppresses ! 
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10. 

The  masters  of  a  milder  sway 

I  asked  for.     Dante,  where  art  thou  ? 
Petrarca,  shadowing  with  deep  hay 

The  hreadth  of  an  illumined  hrow? 
I  asked — my  tears  fell  fast  and  faster — 
I  asked  for  Raffaelle  and  his  Master. 
Those  gleams,  those  pictured  shapes  of  theirs ! 
Deep  breathers  of  Elysian  airs — 
O'er  Earth  they  breathe  them  ;  pacing  slowly 

With  steps  that  lead  the  Elysian  measures! — 
O  how  their  awful  melancholy 

Rebukes  all  baser  toils  and  pleasures ! 

11. 

Cease,  cease,  wild  bird,  that  melody 

Where  Grief  is  over  Scorn  prevailing  ; 
In  grief  thou  singest — in  grief  sing  I — 

Must  thou  alone  be  wailing  ? 
No,  not  in  Grief  she  sings,  but  Love  : 
The  heavens  themselves  my  grief  reprove ; 
The  Love-star  through  that  roseate  gloom 
Leaps  up — ah  yes !  o'er  Virgil's  tomb  ! 
O'er  Virgil's  tomb  !     And  now,  O  where 

His  strains? — Ye  winds  whose  breath  dispersed  them 
Abroad  o'er  every  region,  bear 

Them  back  into  the  vales  that  nursed  them ! 

12. 

How  well  beneath  that  silver  star 

His  silver  strains  would  echo,  chaunted ! 

Ill  thoughts,  ill  deeds  were  driven  afar  ; 
And  men  who  long  have  panted 
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With  base  desires  for  objects  base, 

Once  more  for  Virtue's  strenuous  race 

Might  nerve  their  limbs  ;  once  more  might  feel 

Grave  passion  and  atoning  zeal ! 

A  beam  into  their  souls  would  enter, 

Like  yon  great  planet's,  or  a  ray 
From  Jove,  invading  to  its  centre 

The  Stygian  darkness  changed  to  day ! 

13. 
No  vain  regret  or  vain  desire 

Could  touch  that  breast  whose  thoughts  immortal 
Walked  ever  with  the  Olympian  choir : 

Across  the  guarded  portal 
Of  godlike  souls,  no  pangs  of  earth 
Or  entrance  find,  or  issue  forth. 
Pity  and  Love,  not  Grief  were  thine, 
Couldst  thou,  great  Bard,  thine  eyes  decline 
On  these  fair  shores.     O  teach  me  thus 

To  bend ;  nor  sigh  that  beauty  viewing 
Of  which  those  heavens  grow  amorous 

Descending  fast  to  death  and  ruin  ! 

14. 

The  sun  is  set.     Long  shadows  grey 

Trail  slowly  o'er  the  mountain  head : 
The  olive-forests  far  away 

Grow  pale,  like  ashes  spread 
By  some  dejected  Penitent, 
On  locks  whose  prime  was  idly  spent — 
Ah,  brand  no  more  with  harsher  name 
A  land  which  thus  herself  doth  blame  ! 
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Still  in  the  west  a  feeble  glimmer 

Is  straggling  with  those  shadows  dun  : 

The  face  I  love  grows  dim  and  dimmer — 
'Tis  going — It  is  gone. 


^Florence  from 


i. 

FROM  tower  and  temple  ringing 

Her  peals  in  wild  accord 
Yon  Bride-like  town  is  singing 

An  anthem  to  her  Lord. 
Down  from  her  domes  resounding, 

And  upward  from  the  vale, 
The  sounds  come  fresh  and  bounding 

Upon  the  vesper  gale. 

2. 

The  golden  mist  suspended 

All  day  above  those  bowers 
With  sunset  lights  is  blended  ; 

As  though  celestial  flowers 
The  Angels  down  were  flinging 

In  answer  to  her  prayer  — 
Homeward  one  Dove  is  winging 

Across  the  rose-tinged  air  ! 


©tic  on  tyt  ascwt  of  tJ)e 


1. 

ALL  night  as  in  my  dreams  I  lay 

The  shout  of  torrents  without  number 
Was  in  my  ears  —  "  Away,  away, 

No  time  have  we  for  slumber  ! 
The  star-beams  in  our  eddies  play  — 
The  moon  is  set:  away,  away!" 
And  round  the  hills  in  tumult  borne 

Through  echoing  caves  and  gorges  rocking, 
The  voices  of  the  night  and  morn 
Are  crying  louder  in  their  scorn, 

My  tedious  languor  mocking. 
Alas  !  in  vain  man's  wearied  limbs  would  rise 
To  join  in  elemental  ecstasies  ! 

2. 

"  But  thou,  0  Muse,  our  heavenly  mate, 
Unclogged  art  thou  by  fleshly  weight  ! 
Ascend  ;  upbearing  my  desire 
Among  the  mountains  high  and  higher. 
Leap  from  the  glen  upon  the  forest  — 

Leap  from  the  forest  on  the  snow  : 
And  while  from  snow  to  cloud  thou  soarest 

Look  back  on  me  below  ! 
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Where  from  the  glacier  bursts  the  river 
With  iron  clang,  pursue  it  ever ! 
Where  Eagles  through  the  tempest  break, 
Float  forward  in  their  viewless  wake ! 
Where  sun-beams  gild  the  icy  spire 
Fling  from  thy  tresses  fire  on  fire !" 

3. 

I  spake — Behold  her  o'er  the  broad  lake  flying : 

Like  a  great  Angel  missioned  to  bestow 
Some  boon  on  men  beneath  in  sadness  lying : 

The  waves  are  murmuring  silver  murmurs  low : 

Over  the  waves  are  borne 
Those  feeble  lights  which,  ere  the  eyes  of  Morn 

Are  lifted,  through  her  lids  and  lashes  flow. 

Beneath  the  curdling  wind 

Green  through  the  shades  the  waters  rush  and  roll* 
(Or  whitened  only  by  the  unfrequent  shoal) 
Till  two  dark  hills,  with  darker  yet  behind, 
Confront  them, — purple  mountains  almost  black, 

Each  behind  each  self-folded  and  withdrawn, 
Beneath  the  umbrage  of  yon  cloudy  rack — 

That  orange  gleam !  'tis  dawn ! 
Onward !  the  swan's  flight  with  the  eagle's  blending, 
On,  winged  Muse ;  still  forward  and  ascending ! 

4. 

That  mighty  sweep,  one  orbit  of  her  flight, 
Has  over-curved  the  mountain's  barrier  height : 
She  sinks,  she  speeds  on  prosperous  wing  prevailing, 
(Broad  lights  below  and  changeful  shadows  sailing) 
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Over  a  vale  upon  whose  breadth  may  shine 

Not  noontide  suns  alone,  but  suns  of  even, 
Warming  the  grey  fields  in  their  soft  decline, 

The  green  streams  flushing  with  the  hues  of  heaven. 
In  vain  those  Shepherds  call !  they  cannot  wake 

The  echoes  on  this  wide  and  cultured  plain, 
Where  ^spreads  the  river  now  into  a  lake, 

Now  curves  through  walnut  meads  its  golden  chain, 

In-isling  here  and  there  some  spot 

With  orchard,  hive,  and  one  fair  cot ; 

Or  children  dragging  from  their  boat 

Into  the  flood  some  reverend  goat — 
O  happy  valley !  cradle  soft  and  deep 

For  blissful  life,  calm  sleep, 
And  leisure,  and  affections  free  and  wide, 
Give  me  yon  plough,  that  I  with  thee  may  bide ! 

Or  climb  those  stages  cot-bestrewn 

Vast  steps  of  Summer's  mountain-throne, 
Terrace  o'er  terrace  rising,  line  o'er  line, 
Swathed  in  the  light  wreaths  of  the  elaborate  vine — 

The  wind  himself,  fondly  delaying, 

Hangs  oft,  the  steeps  in  smiles  arraying, 
Ere  yet  he  comes  to  where  the  pine-woods  throw 
Their  rifted  shades  across  the  limits  of  the  snow. 

5. 

Thy  course  is  slower  yet,  O  Muse, 
O'er  many  a  cherry-reddened  hill, 
White-tasselled  lawn,  or  chesnut  swell, 
Whose  thin  leaves  passage  none  refuse 
To  green-tinged  lights  or  golden  dews. 
No  child  of  man  with  longings  vainly  sweet 
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Has  ever  sighed  for  angel-pinions  more 
Than  thou  desirest  now  the  tardiest  feet 
That  ever  crept  along  a  sandy  shore — 
On  yonder  loftiest  steep,  the  last 

From  whose  green  base  the  grey  rocks  rise, 
In  random  circle  idly  cast 
A  happy  household  lies. 
There  rests  the  grandsire :  round  his  feet 
The  children  some  old  tale  entreat ; 
And  while  he  speaks  supply  each  word 
Forgotten,  altered,  or  ill-heard. 
In  yonder  brake  reclines  a  maid, 
Her  locks  a  lover's  fingers  braid — 
Fair,  fearless  maiden !  cause  for  fear 
Is  none,  though  he  alone  were  near : 
Indulge  at  will  thy  sweet  security ! 

He  doth  but  that  bold  front  incline 
And  all  those  wind-tossed  curls  on  thine 
To  catch  from  thy  fresh  lips  their  mountain  purity ! 


6. 
Up  to  lonelier,  narrower  valleys 

Winds  an  intricate  ravine, 
Whence  the  ambushed  storm-blast  sallies 

Through  black  firs  scarce  seen. 
I  hear  through  clouds  the  Hunter's  hollo — 
I  hear,  but  scarcely  dare  to  follow 
'Mid  chaotic  rocks  and  woods, 
Such  as  in  her  lyric  moods 
Nature,  like  a  Bacchante,  flings 
From  half-shaped  imaginings. 
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There  lie  two  prostrate  trunks  entangled 
Like  twisted  necks  of  dragons  strangled : 
Yon  glacier  seems  a  prophet's  robes ; 
While  broken  sceptres,  thrones,  and  globes 
Lie  strewn,  as  left  by  rival  states 
Of  elemental  Potentates. 
Pale  floats  the  mist,  a  wizard's  shroud : 
There  looms  the  broad  crag  from  the  cloud, 
In  aspect  like  a  Sphinx's  head,  that  stands 
Gazing  into  distant  lands ! 

7. 
My  song  grows  smoother,  hearing 

A  smooth-voiced  female  hymn, 
In  verse  alternate  cheering 

The  pass  above  me  dim. 
Behold  them  now  ;  a  band 
Of  maids  descending  hand  in  hand ; 
Singing  softly,  singing  proudly 
Low-toned  anthems  echoed  loudly — 
Martyr  sufferings,  martyr  pleasures, 

And  religious,  sweet  affections, 
Tuned  with  notes  of  mountain  measures, 

Linked  with  patriot  recollections ! 
The  land  is  strong  when  such  as  these 

Inspire  their  lovers  and  their  brothers : 
The  land  is  strong  with  such  as  these 

Her  heroes'  destined  mothers ! 
Freedom  from  every  hut 

Sends  down  a  separate  root : 
And  when  base  swords  her  branches  cut 

With  tenfold  might  they  shoot ! 
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Her  temples  are  of  Pine-woods  made, 

Not  Tyrian  gold  or  Parian  stone, 
With  roofs  of  cedar  gem-inlaid : 
There  sits  she ;  thence  alone 
To  those  dispensing  her  large  love 
Who  share  her  solemn  feast  above ; 
Nor  fear  her  icy  halls,  or  zone 
Of  clouds  with  which  she  girds  her  own ! 


8. 

Mount  higher,  mount  higher, 
With  rock-girdled  gyre ! 

Behind  each  grey  ridge 

And  birch-feathered  ledge 
A  vale  is  suspended !  mount  higher,  mount  higher ! 

From  rock  to  rock  leaping 

The  wild  goats,  they  bound : 
The  resinous  odours 
Are  blown  all  around. 
The  clouds,  disentangled, 
With  blue  gaps  are  spangled ; 
Green  isles  of  the  valley  with  sunshine  are  crowned ! 

The  birches  new-budded 

Make  pink  the  green  copse. 
From  the  briar  and  hazel 
The  crystal  rain  drops. 
As  he  climbs,  the  boughs  shaking, 
Nest-seeking,  branch-breaking, 
Beneath  the  white  ash-boughs  the  shepherd-boy  stops ! 
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How  happy  that  shepherd  ! 

How  happy  the  lass  ! 
How  freshly  beside  them 
The  pure  Zephyrs  pass ! 
Sing,  sing !  From  the  soil 
The  springs  bubble  and  boil, 
And  sun-smitten  torrents  fall  soft  on  the  grass ! 

Once  more  from  every  turf-clad  stage 
Peeps  forth  some  household  hermitage : 
Once  more  from  tracts  serene  and  high 
The  young  lambs  bleat,  the  dams  reply! 
And  rough  and  small  once  more  depends 
The  apple-tree,  the  terrace  bends — 
Now  sink  the  mists  of  eve,  disclosing 
Green  lawns  'mid  wrecks  of  woods  reposing, 
Whose  flushed  stems  echo  far  the  dash 
Of  laughing  stream  or  "  rans  des  vaches." 
Lo !  from  that  thicket  lightly  springing, 

An  old  grey  spire !  around  its  base 
Devotions  ever  upward  winging, 

That  find  in  Heaven  their  resting-place. 
Old  men  as  grey  about  it  kneel, 

Who  look  along  it  to  the  skies ; 
And  babes  with  imitative  zeal 

Kissing  their  lip-worn  rosaries. 
Hardby  are  graves — no  virgin's  hair 
More  brightly  decked  with  punctual  care. 
Beyond  their  fence  of  shrubs  appears 
A  village  built  a  thousand  years, 
With  high  roofs  glittering  in  the  sun, 
And  mullioned  windows  moss-o'ergrown, 
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A  cross  above  each  arched  door, 
And  streets  with  angels  painted  o'er ! 

9. 

Mount  higher,  mount  higher ! 
To  the  cloudland  nigher! 
To  the  regions  we  climb 
Of  our  long-buried  prime — 
In  the  skies  it  awaits  us.     Up  higher,  up  higher ! 

Loud  Hymn  and  clear  Paean 

From  the  cavern  are  rolled  : 
Far  below  us  is  Summer — 
We  have  slipped  from  her  fold ! 
We  have  passed,  like  a  breath, 
To  new  life  without  death — 
The  Spring  and  our  Childhood  all  round  we  behold ! 

Past  times  come  upon  us — 

Young  matron,  whose  brow 
Abashed  once  thy  lover, 
Thy  husband  mock  now ! 
If  a  kiss  he  demand 
Let  him  first  kiss  thy  hand : 
Thy  Girlhood  restored  thee  makes  light  of  thy  vow  ! 

Take  away  for  a  twelvemonth 

His  books  from  yon  boy : 
His  eye  cannot  spell  them, 
His  hands  will  destroy ! 
Fair  maiden,  to-day 
Let  that  youth  have  his  way — 
He's  too  young  to  be  humble  and  thou  to  be  coy ! 
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10. 

A  sunny  slope  makes  warm  the  green 

How  high  soe'er  the  station : 
No  wind  can  pierce  the  rocks  that  screen 

This  place  of  contemplation. 
It  freezes  here  in  morns  of  June  ; 
It  glows  in  white  November's  noon. 

On,  youthful  Hunter,  pierce  the  waste ! 
Here  Winter  hath  a  firm  foot  placed ; 
And  guards  his  Keep  of  ice  and  snow 
While  Spring  in  triumph  reigns  below. 
But  let  him  not  thy  foot  entice 
O'er  treacherous  cavern  bridged  with  ice — 
Still  on !  that  glistening  snow-haze  riven, 
I  meet  once  more  the  blue  of  heaven  ; 
Beneath  it  hangs  one  golden  cloud : 

No,  'tis  a  far-off  mountain's  head — 
The  heavens  themselves  are  round  it  bowed ; 

Men  stop,  and  stare  benumbed  with  dread : 
Then  cry  aloud,  their  panic  gone, 
As  thou  to  me,  O  Muse,  "  On,  on  !" 

11. 

What  are  toils  to  men  who  scorn  them  ? 

Peril  what  to  men  who  dare  ? 
Chains  to  hands  that  once  have  torn  them 

Thenceforth  are  chains  of  air ! 
The  winds  above  the  snow-plains  fleet — 
Like  them  I  race  with  winged  feet : 
My  bonds  are  dropped ;  my  spirit  thrills, 
A  Freeman  of  the  Eternal  Hills ! 
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Each  cloud  by  turns  I  make  my  tent : 
I  run  before  the  radiance  sent 
From  every  mountain's  silver  mail 
Across  black  gulfs  from  vale  to  vale ! 
The  white  mist  borne  in  smooth  career 

Beside  me,  while  it  journeys  by 
As  silent  sails  through  yon  pale  mere 

That  shrines  its  own  blue  sky. 
The  sun  that  mere  makes  now  his  targe  ; 
And  rainbow  vapours  tread  its  marge. 
A  whisper,  such  as  lovers  use, 

Far  off  on  those  still  heights  were  heard ; 

But  here  was  never  sound  of  bird — 
No  wild-bee  lets  its  murmur  loose 
O'er  those  blue  flowers  in  rocky  cleft 
Their  unvoluptuous  eyes  that  lift 
From  feathery  tufts  of  spangled  moss 
Pure  as  the  snows  which  they  emboss. 
Henceforth  no  barrier  stops  my  way — 
Let  me  look  down  while  yet  I  may. 
Lo !  like  the  foam  of  wintry  ocean, 

The  clouds  beneath  my  feet  are  curled ; 
Dividing  now  with  solemn  motion 

They  give  me  back  the  world. 
No  veil  I  fear,  no  visual  bond 
In  this  aerial  diamond: 
My  head  o'er  crystal  bastions  bent 
'Twixt  star-crowned  spire  and  battlement, 
I  see  the  river  of  green  ice 
From  precipice  to  precipice 
Wind  earthward  slow,  with  blighting  breath 
Blackening  the  vales  below  like  death. 
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Far,  far  beneath  in  sea-like  reach 

Extending  to  the  horizon's  rim, 
Vast  woods  I  see  of  pine  and  beech, 

By  their  own  misty  breath  made  dim, 
I  see  the  land  which  heroes  trod  : 

I  see  the  land  where"  Virtue  chose 
To  live  alone,  and  live  to  God ; 

The  land  whose  charge  she  gave  to  those 
Who  know  that  on  the  hearth  alone 
True  Freedom  rears  her  stony  throne, 
Trusting  alone  to  Virtue's  hand 
That  hearth's  defence — the  avenging  brand ! 

Lift  up,  not  only  hand  and  eye, 

Lift  up,  O  man,  thy  heart  on  high : 

Or  downward  gaze  once  more ;  and  see 

How  spiritual  dust  can  be  ! 

Then  far  into  the  Future  dive : 

And  ask  if  there  indeed  survive, 

When  fade  the  worlds,  no  primal  shapes 

Of  disembodied  hills  and  capes, 

Types  meet  to  shadow  Godhead  forth — 

Dread  antitypes  of -shapes  on  earth  ? 

O  Earth !  thou  shalt  not  wholly  die, 

Of  some  "  new  Earth"  the  chrysalis 
Predestined  from  Eternity, 

Nor  seldom  seen  through  this ! 
On  which  in  glory  gazing  we 
Perchance  shall  oft  remember  thee, 
And  trace  through  it  thine  ancient  frame 
Distinct,  like  flame  espied  through  flame, 
Or  like  our  earliest  friends,  above 
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Not  lost  though  merged  in  heavenlier  love — 
How  changed,  yet  still  the  same ! 

12. 

Here  rest,  my  Soul,  from  meteor  dreams ; 
And  thou,  my  Song,  find  rest.     The  streams 
That  left  at  morn  you  mountain's  brow 
Are  sleeping  with  Locarno  now. 
Earth  seeks  perforce  from  Joy  release : 
But  Heaven  in  rapture  finds  her  peace. 
Gaze  on  those  skies  at  once  o'er  all  the  earth 

Dissolving  in  a  bath  of  purple  dews : 
And  spread  thy  soul  abroad  as  widely  forth 

Till  Love  thy  soul,  as  Heaven  the  snows,  suffuse ! 
Gaze,  gaze  on  Heaven :  and  mark,  his  clouds  among, 

The  Sun,  emerging  in  his  luminous  might : 
Gaze  on  the  Earth  ;  and  mark,  o'er  all,  Mont  Blanc 

Answering  that  sinking  orb  with  light  for  light ! 
He  sinks — is  set — but  upwards  without  end 

Two  mighty  Beams,  diverging, 
Like  hands  in  Benediction  raised,  extend — 
From  the  great  Deep  a  crimson  mist  is  surging  ; 
The  peaks  all  round  are  funeral  pyres 
On  which  the  flaming  Day  expires — 
Strange  gleams,  each  moment  ten  times  bright, 
Shoot  round,  transfiguring  as  they  smite 
All  spaces  of  the  empyreal  height — 
Deep  gleams,  high  Words  which  God  to  man  doth  speak, 

From  peak  to  solemn  peak  in  order  driven 
They  speed — A  loftier  vision  dost  thou  seek  ? 
— Rise  then  to  Heaven ! 


for  a  jfctatuc  Of  ijttno. 

THAT  breadth  and  amplitude  of  brow  uncrowned ; 

Those  awful  lids,  lifted,  nor  e'er  to  close  ; 

Those  orbs  that  on  their  calm  glance  repose ; 

Those  lips  sedate  though  wreathed  with  smiles  around  : 

That  grand  expanse  of  breast,  wherein,  enthroned, 

Majesty  dwells,  and  peaceful  pleasure  grows 

And  spreads,  upheaving  its  Olympian  snows 

Against  that  marble  zone,  their  sacred  bound — 

These,  and  the  tall  spear  like  a  sceptre  grasped, 

Making  a  firm  foot  firmer ;  and  the  mien 

Divine,  and  sphere  in  one  large  hand  enclasped, 

Fitly  announce  and  without  words  rehearse 

The  Matron  Kuler  of  the  World — the  Queen 

Of  Gods,  and  Mistress  of  the  Universe ! 


at 


THIS  rock-hewn  theatre,  yon  stage-like  plain, 

Are  not  unpeopled  —  onward  in  my  trance 

From  those  blue  mountains  to  the  glimmering  main, 

A  mightier  theatre,  bright  hosts  advance  ; 

The  old  Homeric  hosts,  with  spear  and  lance  : 

The  brother  monarchs  lead  the  glorious  train 

Car-borne  —  a  herald  leans  on  either  rein  : 

In  the  evening  air  bright  crests  in  myriads  dance. 

O'er  Juno's  Argolis  the  Sun  is  set  : 

Her  car  is  here  ;  her  tempest-footed  steeds  ; 

Still  on  that  poppied  stone  her  victim  bleeds  : 

Shoreward  her  Argive  ranks  are  rushing  yet— 

Down  the  grey  sands  the  last  black  ship  has  grated  — 

And  now,  woe,  woe  to  Troy  —  her  fall  is  fated  ! 
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1. 

Two  peaks  I  saw  :  one  eminent  in  light  ; 

The  other  shrouded  by  the  shadow  thrown 

From  his  great  brother's  bosom  on  his  own. 

They  stood,  as  Life  to  Death  or  Day  to  Night 

Opposed.     Descending  from  their  common  height 

The  mountain  rivulet  clasped  with  gentle  moan 

A  funeral  vault  in  vernal  bravery  dight  — 

Through  the  dim  arch  a  low  faint  breeze  was  blown  : 

Not  fainter  through  his  murderer's  hair  unshaken 

Breathed  soft  the  sleeping  King  !  Sad  odours  blended 

With  that  faint  breeze  :  poppies  on  high  suspended 

Their  dark  lamps  fed  as  with  Elysian  oil  : 

While  bees  low-murmured,  like  the  whispering  coil 

Bound  the  sick  bed  of  one  men  fear  to  waken  ! 


fortttcn  at  tfje  ^omfc  of  Agamemnon, 


2. 

"  AH,  fair  Briseis  !  that  long,  backward  gaze 
On  thy  Love  thrown  so  silently,  was  vain  : 
Ah,  sad  Cassandra  !  little  didst  thou  gain, 
Spelling  the  terror  of  the  future  days. 
Foresight  is  woe  foretasted  :  Sight  betrays  : 
That  which  we  touch  is  ours  :  and  to  retain 
That  little  (so  man's  life  Disaster  sways) 
Were  hard  as  water  in  the  palm  to  strain  — 
The  Fates  do  mock  us."  — 

King  of  Men  !  thine  ear 

From  Troy's  death-cry  stern  wisdom  gathered  hath. 
Look  up  !  a  Form  bends  dreadful  o'er  thy  bath  ! 
An  axe  she  bears,  and  Death  is  in  her  eyes. 
The  Fates  demand  thee  !  they  whom  the  Gods  fear- 
Thee  the  great  Gods  give  up  —  their  Sacrifice  ! 


^ornfr  of  3T])*mfetocfe0  at  tyt  l^ 


THE  Sun  is  slowly  sinking  —  it  is  set  — 

Yet  still  yon  mountain  range  of  Megara 

(Like  one  that  on  his  palate  strives  to  stay 

A  taste  foregone)  retains,  purpureal  yet, 

The  sweet  remembrance  :  crimsoned,  the  waves  fret 

Against  those  far-famed  Walls  that  gird  the  bay, 

Marmoreal  record  of  a  mightier  day 

When,  pushed  beyond  that  rocky  parapet 

In  one  elliptic  wave  of  blood-stained  brine, 

This  gulf,  beneath  the  unwonted  weight  accurst 

Of  multitudinous  ships,  bounded  and  burst  ; 

And,  sinking,  left  more  high  its  sanguine  line 

Than  yonder  margin  where  the  Athenian's  grave 

Still  in  its  secret  joy  engulfs  the  applauding  wave  ! 


ALONE  I  wandered  through  a  city  lone — 

(The  tomb  august,  and  monumental  state 

Of  Empire  past  away  and  desolate) 

To  where,  'mid  crumbling  frieze,  and  columns  prone, 

Down  a  great  Palace-court  the  shades  were  thrown 

Of  seven  majestic  Statues  calm  as  Fate : 

A  snow-white  circle  'neath  the  purple  noon, 

They  formed ;  I  midmost  in  that  circle  sat. 

One  was  a  King ;  and  regal  though  uncrowned, 

Low-bent  he  stood,  standing  as  if  he  slept, 

With  blinded  eyes,  and  chains  his  feet  around — 

Another  was  a  royal  Maid,  who  kept 

Her  eyes  upon  an  urn  funereal  pressed 

With  both  her  marble  hands  deep  deep  into  her  breast. 


I  SAW  the  Master  of  the  Sun.     He  stood 

High  in  his  fiery  car,  himself  more  bright ; 

An  Archer  of  immeasurable  might. 

On  his  left  shoulder  hung  his  quivered  load. 

Spurned  by  his  Steeds  the  eastern  mountain  glowed — 

Forward  his  eager  eye,  and  brow  of  light 

He  bent ;  and  while  both  hands  that  arch  embowed, 

Shaft  after  shaft  pursued  the  flying  Night. 

No  wings  profaned  that  godlike  form  :  around 

His  polished  neck  an  ever-moving  crowd 

Of  locks  hung  glistening:  while  such  perfect  sound 

Fell  from  his  bowstring,  that  th'  ethereal  dome 

Thrilled  as  a  dew-drop :  while  each  passing  cloud 

Expanded,  whitening  like  the  ocean  foam ! 


te  of 


ALL  ye  who  seek  the  famed  Acropolis, 

First  bathe  in  old  Hyssus,  Muse-loved  stream, 

Whilst  yet  it  laughs  in  Citherea's  beam, 

Lifting  its  cheek  to  catch  her  fugitive  kiss  ! 

There  drown  all  thoughts  save  thoughts  of  mirth  and  bliss 

Fanciful  sighs  for  rites  of  old  supreme  — 

Now  past  —  blow  from  you  like  an  idle  dream  : 

That  which  yon  Eminence  ever  was  it  is. 

Entwine  your  heads  with  myrtle  :  with  light  heart 

(A  joyful  band  and  deeming  joy  a  duty) 

Ascend  that  fairest  hill  which  Earth  sustains. 

A  giant  Altar  vowed  to  sovran  Art 

It  stands  ;  its  sacred  Offerings  sun-clad  Fanes, 

To  Beauty  raised  —  owning  no  God  but  Beauty  ! 


on  tfje  &cropolte  of 


PALLAS  Athena  !  deep  of  soul  and  wise  ! 
Mighty  in  thought  and  act  ;  severe  of  breast  ; 
To  this  high  fane,  thine  ancient  region's  crest, 
Descend  ;  and  roll  once  more  thine  azure  eyes 
O'er  th'  Olive  land  ;  remembering  well  those  ties 
Which  lured  thee  hither  from  the  World's  wide  quest, 
And  reared  thy  seat  of  venerable  rest 
Under  the  equal  arch  of  those  broad  skies  ! 
Leave  it  not  ever  —  round  thee  stand  the  mountains  ! 
Bright  as  thy  shield  when  it  becomes  thy  mirror, 
For  victory  arming,  gleams  yon  purple  Sea  : 
Nor  silent  yet  the  old  illustrious  fountains  — 
Make  thou  thy  Sons,  redeemed  from  ancient  Error 
And  recent  bonds,  like  them  —  strong,  pure,  and  free  ! 


prison  of 

(A  CAVE  OPPOSITE  TO  THE  ACROPOLIS.) 

Pious  the  Memory,  or,  if  fabulous, 

The  Fiction  reverent  which  such  spot  assigned 

Prison  of  him  the  wisest  of  his  kind, 

Self-dedicated  to  the  grave :  for  thus, 

By  setting  suns  touched  with  light  dolorous 

Thy  countenance,  Pallas,  as  the  day  declined 

Was  turned,  dread  Image  of  a  sorrowing  mind, 

On  him — as  Fancy  turns  it  now  on  us. 

But  Wisdom's  self  in  all  its  might  and  glory 

On  him  forever  without  shadow  shone, 

In  Life  as  Death.     No  need  of  song  or  story — 

Authentic  or  imagined  needeth  none ! 

Truth  bent  from  Heaven,  and  fixed  on  him  for  aye 

That  gaze  whose  light  is  everlasting  Day. 


THAT  Asian  ardour,  deep,  and  wide,  and  still, 

Which  once,  like  Heaven  o'er  glowing  sands,  did  brood 

Over  this  People's  heart,  stubborn  and  rude, 

Hath  left  them.     Did  it  yet  their  pulses  fill, 

They  had  not  lost  that  fateful  might  of  Will 

Which  from  Imaus  on  to  Atlas  hewed 

A  way  before  them — in  its  terrible  mood 

"  Making  ridiculous"  the  boasted  skill 

Of  Western  Art  alike  and  Arms.     Of  old 

This  People's  spirit  was  an  arch  of  fire, 

Like  a  "  clear  heat  at  harvest."     Now  remains 

Nought  but  the  hoary  herb  and  branded  plains, — 

Which  Beasts  shall  trample,  issuing  in  their  ire 

Forth  from  the  depth  of  their  morasses  cold ! 

Constantinople,  1840. 


©onstanttnoph. 

Is  this  the  sovereign  seat  of  Constantine  ? 

Is  that  indeed  Sophia's  far-famed  Dome, 

Where  first  the  Faith  was  led  in  triumph  home 

Like  some  high  bride,  with  banner  and  bright  sign, 

And  melody  and  flowers  ?  Round  yonder  shrine 

The  sons,  the  rivals,  yea  the  lords  of  Rome, 

Bowed  they  in  reverence,  awed  by  truths  divine 

Breathed  through  the  golden  lips  of  Chrysostom  ? 

But  where  that  conquering  Cross,  which,  high  in  heaven, 

That  Dome  of  old  surmounted  ?  Angels  sweeping 

The  aerial  coasts  hang  now  no  more  suspended — 

With  the  wild  sea-dirge  their  chaunts  are  no  more  blended — 

Onward  they  speed  by  their  own  sorrows  driven  ; 

And  the  winds  waft  alone  their  heavenly  weeping. 


Jftiscdlaneous 


il;  or,  tije  J^ountiatton  of 


1. 
BETWEEN  the  shafts  of  an  unfinished  gate 

'Mid  half-raised  pillars  of  the  Capitol, 
The  last  of  Koman  Kings  in  silence  sat ; 

Bending  his  forehead  o'er  an  open  scroll, 
Whereon  even  now  the  ambitious  bounds  were  traced 

Of  that  great  City,  self-ordained  to  be 
Mistress  of  Earth — o'er  hills  not  yet  defaced 

Meantime  the  morning  flocks  moved  quietly. 
So  keenly  on  that  scroll  the  Monarch  pored, 

That,  till  a  shadow  o'er  its  marge  was  thrown, 

He  saw  not,  standing  close  beside  him,  one 
Whose  dark  and  piercing  eye  his  face  explored. 
Female  that  Shape.     A  scarf  of  crimson  dye 

Mantled  a  cheek  all  pale  and  travel-worn — 

Some  Queen  in  exile  seemed  she,  sad  and  lorn  ; 
Yet  still  faint  beams  of  Immortality 
About  her  aspect  played, 
Like  moonbeams  round  a  serpent  in  the  shade, 
Or  radiance  out  of  caverned  waters  cast ! 
Nine  volumes  in  a  casket  placed 
She  raised,  and  cried  with  careless  haste, 
"  I  ask  three  hundred  pieces  :  wilt  thou  buy  ?" 
The  Monarch  frowned  and  motioned  her  away : 

a  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Slowly  she  turned  ;  and  as  she  turned,  a  smile 

That  strangely  mingled  sadness,  scorn,  and  guile, 
Passed  o'er  her  thin  sharp  lips  with  flickering  play. 

Slowly  she  moved,  soon  lost  amid  a  file 
Of  youths  that  up  the  Steep  Tarpeian  wound, 

Eager  to  raise  aloft  the  sacred  pile 
With  which  that  summit  of  the  world  was  crowned. 

2. 

From  sunrise  till  the  Fane  had  flung 
Its  shortest  shadow  down  the  hill 

With  stern  and  solemn  speed  the  people  wrought- 
A  Host  possessed  by  one  resistless  Will ; 
Mothers  and  maids,  the  old,  the  young, 

Warriors  and  craftsmen  brought 
From  farthest  lands — for  mortals  still 
Unconsciously  their  destinies  fulfil. 
Meanwhile  from  heaven  the  Olympians  hung, 
In  purple  throned,  a  sceptred  throng, 

Unseen ;  exchanging  winged  thought, 
And  words  more  keen  than  dagger's  edge, 
That  mocked  at  empire  based  on  guilt, 
At  temples  on  imposture  built, 
And  piety  inwrought  with  sacrilege. 

3. 

The  King  his  steadfast  eye 
Upon  their  labour  keeps.     About  him  stand 

Warriors  proud  of  his  command, 
And,  robed  in  white,  the  Augur's  band — 

No  bird  can  rise  from  out  the  reeds 

That  Tyber's  tawny  current  breeds 
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But  they  proclaim  aloud — "  a  Prodigy  !"— 
And  yet  they  see  not  her  amid  the  ring 

That  moves  with  haughty  grace  and  steps  serene : 
Behold,  once  more  she  stands  before  the  King 

With  levelled  glances  keen  ! 
She  smiles  as  on  his  face  she  gazes, 
The  casket  once  again  she  raises — 
"  Three  I  have  burned,  and  six  I  bring : 
Say,  dost  thou  need  them,  mighty  King  ? 
I  ask  three  hundred  pieces :  wilt  thou  buy  ?" 

4. 
The  Monarch  frowned :  "  Depart !" 

The  Augurs  start. 

They  deem  her  mad — they  bid  to  stop — to  bind  her — 
But  she  is  gone :  they  search,  but  cannot  find  her. 

5. 
The  trumpets  sound :  at  once  all  labours  cease. 

The  people  flock  obedient  to  the  call. 

For  lo  !  to-day  a  solemn  festival 
Is  holden ;  specious  offering  to  appease 
Those  native  Gods  so  lately  dispossessed 
Of  their  high  dwelling  on  Tarpeia's  crest. — 
Upon  that  steep  and  all  the  place  around 
From  the  golden  age  revered  as  hallowed  ground, 
The  old  Italian  Gods,  beneath  whose  reign 
Plenty  and  Peace  crowned  long  the  rural  plain, 
Had  kept  their  bloodless  shrines  and  many  a  rite 
Now  chased,  like  them,  in  ignominious  flight 
By  Power's  stern  footstep  from  a  site  profaned. 
Juventas  sole  and  Terminus  remained 
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To  frown  for  aye  on  Time's  deceits,  and  prove 
The  scourge  of  such  as  Boundaries  remove  ! 

At  humble  distance  stood 
With  folded  palms,  a  countless  multitude, 

Watching  the  incense  wreaths  that  rose 
(Swift  as  proud  dreams)  against  Soracte's  snows ; 
Then  lost  in  heaven.     At  last,  the  offering  ended, 
High  feast  began  with  frequent  music  blended 
And  merriment  and  boastings  long  and  loud : 
Until,  on  warlike  games  intent,  the  crowd 
Dispersed.    Along  the  green  hill's  shelving  breast 
The  aged  sires  and  women  took  their  rest, 
Or  made  a  ring  round  some  wild  Ehapsodist 
Who  sang  of  glorious  deeds  done  long  ago  : 
The  youth  contended  in  the  plain  below. 

Apart  the  King  remained, 
Feeding  on  impious  thoughts ;  nor  ever  deigned 

To  cast  a  glance  upon  the  crew 
That  wrestled  far  below,  or  raced,  or  threw 
The  quoit.     With  open  scorn  upon  his  brow 

At  each  delay,  and  wishing  day  were  done, 
There  sat  he,  screening  with  a  laurel  bough 

His  eyes  and  low-bent  forehead  from  the  sun. 

That  sun  at  last  went  down. 
The  air  grew  still  and  cool :  the  tyrant's  frown 
Eelaxed :  he  raised  his  head,  and,  turning,  saw, 

With  hand  outstretched  and  high  imperious  mien, 

(Her  garb  the  same  the  rising  sun  had  seen,) 
That  woman  by  his  side.     Mysterious  awe 
Fell  on  him  as  again  he  heard  her  cry. 

"  Six  I  have  burned,  0  King ;  and  three 
Are  all  that  now  remain  for  thee. 
I  ask  three  hundred  pieces :  wilt  thou  buy  ?" 
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6. 

Silent  he  sat  a  space,  and  then  made  sign, 
Low  bowed  that  Augur  as  the  tomes  he  took, 
A  sudden  thrill  his  sacred  vestment  shook — 
"  Three  yet  remain — haste,  Monarch,  make  them  thine !" 
Forth  from  the  treasure-chamber  brought 
He  flung  the  gold  that  woman  sought : 
Again  that  smile  glanced  forth  with  furtive  play, 
No  word  she  spake :  they  asked  her  nought : — 
Dream-like  she  passed  away. 

7. 

Some  hand  unseen  appeared  to  grasp 
The  Tyrant  as  he  touched  the  clasp. 
He  dropped  the  tome — the  second  raised — 
Opened  ;  and  o'er  it  hung  amazed. 
The  Augur  watched  him  as  he  read. 
Heading,  he  shook ;  but  nothing  said. 
Why  do  his  eyes  in  anguish  stare  ? 
What  horror  seizes  on  that  Augur's  hair? 
See,  see !  old  wounds  are  bleeding  yet ! 
Ye  Gods,  those  leaves  with  blood  are  wet ! 
Page  after  page  he  turns ;  but  each 

Is  torn  and  blotted,  overspread 
With  letters  of  an  unknown  speech 

And  wisdom  long  since  dead. 
On  all  and  each  are  Shapes  that  teach 
A  deeper  lore  than  Sages  preach ; 
And  as  he  bends  above  them,  lo ! 

They  part  or  mingle :  now  in  swarms 
They  fly  or  settle,  swift  or  slow — 

A  tangled  maze  of  Demon  forms ! 
L 
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Here  the  mad  father  strikes  the  blow 
Into  his  infant's  heart,  and  thinks 
Tis  but  a  kiss :  the  murderer  drinks 

That  cup  he  poisoned  for  his  foe ! 

Here,  sliding  on  his  victim's  blood, 
(A  young  lamb  panting  forth  its  life) 

Before  his  Altar  and  his  God 

Down  falls  the  Priest  on  his  own  knife ! 

And  every  crafty  slave,  grown  old 
In  labyrinths  of  subtle  sinning, 

Starts  back,  astonished  to  behold 

How  near  the  end  and  the  beginning ! 

To  see  that  Justice  to  the  ground 

Dashed  down,  will  slay  with  its  rebound ; 

That  Heaven-assailing  arrows  smite, 

Turned  back,  the  eyes  that  watch  their  flight ; 

That  he  who  Builds — but  not  on  Eight — 

On  his  own  breast  accumulates 

The  pile  of  unforgiving  Fates ; 

And  that  the  self-same  Vengeance  waits 

Unrighteous  men,  and  perjured  states ! 


8. 

That  Truth  which  he  had  shunned  so  long 
Burst  on  the  Tyrant  now,  like  light 
Shot  from  the  mirror  of  a  chance-dropt  shield 

Across  a  battle-field 

On  one  who  hath  been  combating  all  night. 
He  raised  his  hands  in  fierce  affright : 
And  down  the  volume  flung. 
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9. 

Direful  was  the  clangour 
When,  dashed  from  his  Olympian  throne, 

(Dread  herald  of  immortal  Anger) 
The  shield  of  Mars  fell  prone ! 

Not  louder  then  his  Temple  rang 
Than  Heaven  re-echoes  now  the  clang 
While  of  those  fatal  tomes  at  last 

The  Monarch  open  flings  the  third. 
As  if  the  earth  were  cleft  asunder 
Peals  the  strong,  voluminous  thunder : 
Tremble  the  city  towers  aghast ; 

The  rock  below  their  feet  is  stirred — 
Far  off  in  Heaven  there  moans  a  dirge-like  blast : 
The  clouds  are  gathering  round  them  fast. 
Into  the  half-built  Fane  they  hurried, 

As  night  around  them  fell, 
That  King,  and  Priest :  and  in  its  deepest  cell 
Their  awful  treasure  buried. 


10. 
But  hear,  O  Monarchs,  and  give  ear,  O  Nations ! 

Be  wise  at  last,  or  labour  to  be  wise : 
Nor  swell  the  vintage  of  your  desolations 
With  grapes  o'er-ripe  of  false  felicities ! 
Distrust,  whene'er  you  send  your  navies  forth, 
(Albeit  the  golden  Statues  on  the  prow 

Glassed  in  a  calm  sea,  glow) 

Those  southern  gales  that  drift  them  toward  the  north ! 
Upon  the  prosperous  wave  awhile 
The  Parcse  and  the  Furies  smile ; 
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But  when  the  Winter  dirges  blow 

They  peal  their  fateful  hymns  below ; 

And,  chaunting  'mid  their  surging  fountains, 

Upheave  the  ocean  into  mountains ! 

O !  ask  the  Gods  for  skill  to  read 

Each  pregnant  hint  of  things  obscure ; 
To  trace  within  the  smallest  seed 

The  future  forest  miniature, 
Upheld  before  the  prescient  eye 
An  omen  and  a  prophecy — 
Ye  grasp  a  prize  unjustly  won — 
Up  starts  its  shadow — Retribution ! 

11. 
And  dreamed  ye  then  to  fore-ordain  a  place 

For  endless  Victory  and  unbounded  Eule  ? 
To  sound  a  trumpet,  and  collect  a  Race  ? 

To  shape  out  Empire  with  mechanic  tool  ? 
From  outlaws  Senators  to  breed,  and  crest 
With  girth  of  city  towers  a  Robbers'  nest  ? — 
The  shade  of  Remus  round  and  round  shall  pace 

Night  after  night  your  blood-cemented  walls, 
Till,  toppling  o'er  its  crumbled  base, 

To  earth  the  whole  vast  fabric  falls ! 
A  State  must  from  an  inward  impulse  grow 

Up  to  the  measure  of  the  perfect  man : 
In  silence  be  matured  as  blossoms  blow — 

It  mocks  the  Despot's  preconcerted  plan. 
That  which  is  made  is  dead ;  a  death  ward  strife 

Of  jarring  powers;  an  uninspired  machine 
Which  ne'er  can  win  the  genial  growth  of  Life, 

And  equipoise  of  converse  powers  serene. 
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States  must  be  dowered  with  Souls,  and  nerved  with  Men 

Who  hold  more  dear  the  names  of  Son,  and  Brother 
Than  those  of  Magistrate  or  Citizen : 

One  household  smile  or  sigh  they  must  not  smother  ! 
That  God  in  individual  souls  enshrined 

Statesmen  and  Kings  must  reverence :  not  as  they 
Who  stamp  with  civic  mould  each  heart  and  mind — 

(For  Babel-builders  ever  work  in  clay.) 
States  must  be  sown  in  Faith ;  drawn  up  by  Love, 

Which,  flowing  from  the  separate  heart  of  each 
Through  every  sphere  by  Nature  round  it  wove, 

(Home,  neighbourhood,  or  social  ties)  doth  reach 
At  last,  in  all  its  changes  still  the  same, 
Zeal  for  the  Country's  good,  and  her  yet  holier  fame. 

Go  on — succeed ! 

Not  unavenged  the  world  shall  bleed ! 
Not  unavenged  the  Iberian  Chief 
Shall  clasp  in  death  his  sole  relief, 
The  British  Queen  by  Eome  uncrowned 
Bite  hard  in  death  her  native  ground ! 
Not  unavenged  shall  Exiles  waste, 

Long  years  from  friends  and  country  severed, 
Upon  your  dungeon  floors  down  cast ; 

Daily  dying,  death-delivered! 
Not  unavenged,  to  madness  driven, 

Shall  conquered  Kings  in  anguish  fling 
To  earth  their  crowns,  their  vows  to  Heaven— 

Their  wives  not  vainly  wring 
Their  hands  ere  yet  they  mount  that  pyre 
Which  guards  their  sanctity  with  fire ! 

Go  on — succeed ! 
High  fanes  ye  build  on  a  false  creed. 
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In  vain  your  heroes  fight  and  die  ; 

Earth,  earth  at  last  will  claim  her  own : 
In  vain  your  conquering  Eagles  fly 

From  clime  to  clime,  from  zone  to  zone — 
The  storms  shall  hurl  them  up  on  high, 

Avenging  thunders  dash  them  down  ! 
Repent !  it  is  not  yet  too  late ! 

Past  you  your  Genius  heavenward  flies : 
One  hand  grasps  close  a  twofold  fate ; 

And  one  is  pointing  at  the  skies ! 
Hear  ye  not  the  Sibyl,  what  she  cries  ? 

"  Woe  to  those  who  lend  an  ear 
To  Fortune's  fickle  flatteries, 

Refusing  Wisdom's  voice  to  hear !" 
Hear  ye  not  the  Sibyl  what  she  cries  ? — 
O  destined  Race !  how  oft  hereafter 

That  Prophet's  monitory  voice 
Shall  freeze  your  triumph  and  your  laughter  ; 

And  make  the  flushed  crowds  that  rejoice 
While  round  yon  Fane  the  long  processions  wind, 
Pale  as  those  steeds  which  draw  the  Conqueror's  car 

With  captive  Princes  chained  behind 

Among  the  amplest  spoils  of  war ! 
And  when  at  last  your  setting  sun 
Through  sanguine  clouds  sinks  shorn  and  dun ; 
WTien  nigher  ever  and  more  nigh 

The  Vandal  trumpet  pours  its  blast, 
And  Retributions  sweeping  through  the  sky 

On  earth  their  crimson  shadows  cast, 
The  Sibyl's  voice  once  more  shall  sound 
Those  Capitolian  walls  around ; 
And  shake  the  flames  of  Sacrifice, 
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And  bend  them  backward  from  the  skies — 
Yea,  many  States  shall  hear  her  cry 
In  their  mortal  agony ; 
For  unto  all  one  Law  is  given 

One  Law  whereby  they  live  or  die : 
And  when  at  last  the  veil  is  riven — 
When  Life's  bubble  bursts,  and  Men 
Forget  the  touch  of  federal  chain, 
When  ye  stand,  caught  up  on  high, 
In  several  Personality — 
Bending  from  His  cloudy  throne 
He  who  sceptred  sits  alone 
Piercing  all  things  with  His  eye, 
While  all  worlds  before  Him  pass 
Transpicuous  as  globes  of  glass, 
And  David b  and  the  Sibyl  there 
Everlasting  witness  bear — 
Shall  ask,  not  what  ye  wrought,  but  what  ye  were  ! 


"  Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla, 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla." 


1. 

BLUE  eyes — but  of  so  dark  a  blue 
That  sadder  souls  than  mine 
Find  nought  but  night  beneath  their  dew- 
Such  locks  as  Proserpine 
Around  her  shadowy  forehead  wears, 
Made  smoother  by  Elysian  airs — 
And  lips  whose  song  spontaneous  swells 
Like  airs  from  Ocean's  moonlit  shells — 
These,  lovely  child !  are  thine ; 
And  that  forlorn  yet  radiant  grace 
That  best  becomes  thy  name  and  race ! 

2. 

A  forehead  orbed  into  the  light — 
Pure  temples  marbled  round 
By  feathery  veins  that  streak  the  white, 
More  white  thus  dimly  wound — 
And  taper  fingers,  hands  self-folded, 
Like  shapes  of  alabaster  moulded — 
And  cheek  whose  blushes  are  as  those 
Aurora  cools  on  Pindan  snows 
Ere  night  is  yet  discrowned — 
Not  brighter,  clad  in  Fancy's  hues, 
In  dream  beheld — an  Infant  Muse ! 
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3. 

O  fetch  her  from  yon  Naxian  glade 

One  chaplet  of  the  Bacchic  vine 

Or  glimmering  ivy-wreath  yet  sprayed 

With  dews  that  taste  like  wine! 

She  loves  to  pace  the  wild  sea  shore ! — 

O  drop  her  wandering  lingers  o'er 

The  plectrum  of  some  chorded  shell — 

Her  touch  will  make  it  speak  as  well 

As  infant  Hermes  made 

That  tortoise — in  its  own  despite 

Thenceforth  in  Heaven  a  shape  star-bright! 


A  "  lovely  fear,"  a  sweet  solicitude 

For  others'  grief  is  hers ;  skilled  are  her  fingers 

To  cool  with  dewy  flowers  the  front  of  care, 

Flattering  to  pleasant  tears  the  over-worn. 

She  lives  in  her  sweet  maidenhood,  untouched 

By  doubt,  distrust  or  pain  ;  and  gives  to  Heaven 

Her  heart,  to  earth  her  pity,  to  her  friends 

The  snow-fed  fountains  of  her  fresh  affections. 

Seldom  she  weeps,  and  never  causes  tears. 

Her  looks  are  gentle,  and  her  voice  as  low 

As  morning  winds  that  spare  the  trembling  dew-drops : 

Her  hand  is  lighter  than  a  young  bird's  wing — 

You  deem  her  undefended.     She  is  strong ! 

A  glorious  Spirit  zoned  with  power  and  beauty! 

The  pure  are  always  strong ;  for  they  possess 

Youth's  Heaven-taught  lore,  and  Virtue's  might  eternal 

And,  as  the  ocean  in  the  flowers  of  ocean, 

So  God  within  them  dwells  and  moves  around. 

You  deem  this  portrait  overcharged.     Not  so. 
Thanks  to  those  guardian  Angels  that  still  watch 
The  lanes  in  which  our  children  play,  and  shield 
The  innocence  they  love ;  thanks  to  those  Manners 
Traditional,  older  than  Laws  and  stronger ; 
Thanks  to  that  meditative  Faith  which  breeds 
In  bosoms  virgin  still,  timid  and  tender, 
A  mother's  heart ; — in  every  village  lurk 
(By  their  own  beauty  veiled  from  eyes  unholy) 
Beings  like  her  whom  I  would  here  record. 


MY  little  Poetess !  whose  eyes 

Not  less  than  lips  demand 
The  lore  of  sounding  harmonies — 

An  almost  infant  hand 
Laying  the  while  my  chords  among, 
Accept  song-science  in  a  song. 

1. 

Fling  far  thy  books !  or  only  read 
Of  fairy  spell  and  knightly  deed : 
Hating  the  Pedant's  learned  strife 
Truth  walks  but  in  the  walks  of  Life. 
Beside  thy  Mother  watch  and  wait : 
Her  wish,  her  thought  anticipate. 
With  kind,  poetic  insight  guess 
The  want  yon  Babe  can  not  express. 
Be  glad  to  play :  and  learn,  each  day, 
To  love,  believe,  enjoy,  obey ! 

2. 

Fling  far  thy  books !  thy  leaves  be  those 
Famed  Daphne's  glittering  laurel  shews  ; 
For  thee  inscribed  with  words  sun-bright — 
Blank  tablets  to  the  casual  sight ! 
Bend  o'er  yon  stream — and  o'er  its  sound, 
Where  sighs  of  Hylas  are  kiss-drowned. 
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No  converse  scorn,  no  comrade  shun  : 
The  Muses  danced  on  Helicon 
Enwreathed,  and  infant  Love  enwreathing — 
A  God  unwaked — yet  softly  breathing. 

3. 

But  when  within  thy  deeper  eyes 
The  dawn  of  ripening  Thought  shall  rise, 
And  fires  within  thee  burn  that  need 
No  hand  of  earth  their  flame  to  feed, 
Walk  forth  where  Larks  new-mounted  sing, 
And  catch  their  transports  on  thy  string ! 
Partake  their  joy;  fit  words  supply: 
Interpret  next  yon  Thrush  hard  by : 
Explore  her  deep  heart,  tone  by  tone — 
But  touch  not,  lest  thou  taint,  thine  own ! 

4. 

Then  sing,  my  song-bird,  sweet  and  shrill! 
Sing  loud ;  yet  be  a  woman  still. 
Mimic  not  thou  a  manly  strain  ! 
Their  mould  divine  those  songs  retain 
That  swell  from  off  a  female  breast — 
Fine  broidery  doth  fine  hand  attest. 
Seek  thou  no  complex  harmonies ! 
Two  notes  thy  Doves  and  thee  suffice ; 
Two  notes  that,  blending,  make  a  third — 
Content  thyself  with  such,  my  bird ! 

5. 

No  Epic  swell,  no  Tragic  rage 
Be  thine :  no  war  with  Evil  wage ; 
But  shew  the  Good,  and  shew  the  Fair : 
And  launch  light  warblings  on  the  air, 
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Glassy  and  pure  as  those  that  stole 
(Ere  jarred  "by  Love)  through  Psyche's  soul  ! 
More  subtle  lore  than  man  could  reach 
With  child-like  instinct  learn  and  teach  — 
With  airier  touch  entwined  than  ours 
The  dew  hang  ever  from  thy  flowers  ! 

6. 

Enough.     Yon  mirror  smiling  nigh 
Thy  songs  can  better  prompt  than  I. 
Hope,  Beauty,  Truth,  let  each  express  : 
Nor  over  rich,  nor  scant  their  dress, 
But  finely  woven  and  lightly  worn, 
No  gems  but  those  for  service  borne. 
Eoll  forth  clear  songs  from  a  full  heart, 
With  natural  impulse,  simple  art  ; 
But  softly,  when  o'er  sacred  ground, 
As  though  you  feared  your  own  sweet  sound  ! 


Chiron  taught  Thetis'  boy  to  fight. 

A  little  fearless  Bard, 
A  maid  disguised  I  teach  to  write  : 

And  this  be  my  reward  — 
To  hear,  when  time  the  fraud  discovers, 
Her  songs  on  lips  of  myriad  lovers  ; 
And  one  beside  from  old  and  young, 
"  She  caused  more  music  than  she  sung  !" 


19eatJ)  of  itfng 


l. 

ELECT  they  deemed  themselves,  e'er  Time 
Had  birth,  to  do  a  deed  sublime  : 
Therefore,  not  base,  though  red  with  crime, 
Like  rocks  the  judgment-workers  stood 
Unmoved  among  the  multitude  ; 
Like  rocks  by  thunder  shaped,  that  keep 
At  bay  a  dark  and  moaning  deep, 
And  fling  their  sunset  shadows  o'er 
A  sea-like  breadth  of  barren  shore. 

2. 

Not  for  themselves  those  warriors  wrought, 
And  steel-robed  Flamens  —  nor  for  aught 
That  fascinates  the  meaner  thought. 
They  knew,  accepting  thus  the  sword, 
Their  names  should  stand  for  aye  abhorred. 
Of  future  men  they  knew  that  none, 
And  of  the  living,  one,  but  one 
That  deed  aright  could  estimate  — 
For  Charles  was  equal  to  his  fate. 

3. 

In  London  was  great  silence  then 
As  in  a  dying  lion's  den  : 
And  many  hundred  thousand  men 
Breathed  slowly  and  with  reverent  awe, 
Believing  not  the  things  they  saw. 
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Far  thunder  shook  the  firmament : 
And  lightning  o'er  the  sunlight  went. 
A  Nation  hung  upon  one  breath — 
A  Nation's  heart  grew  cold  as  death. 

4. 

Then  looked  the  King  with  eye  serene 
And  more  than  coronation  mien 
Upon  that  "  memorable  scene :" 
And,  breathing  still  the  lower  air, 
He  heard  the  Church's  ancient  prayer 
Entoned  with  customary  sound. 
A  little  while  he  stood  uncrowned : 
Then,  bowing  to  the  axe  his  head, 
Himself  the  Benediction  said. 


1. 

His  eye  saw  all  things  in  the  symmetry 
Of  true  and  just  proportion ;  and  his  ear 

That  inner  tone  could  hear 
Which  flows  beneath  the  outer.     Therefore  he 
Was  as  a  mighty  shell,  fashioning  all 
The  winds  to  one  rich  sound,  ample,  and  musical. 

2. 

Yet  dim  that  eye  with  gazing  upon  Heaven  ; 
Wearied  with  vigils,  and  the  frequent  birth 

Of  tears  when  turned  to  earth : 
Therefore,  though  farthest  ken  to  him  was  given, 
Near  things  escaped  him.     Through  them — as  a  gem 
Diaphanous — he  saw  ;  and  therefore  saw  not  them. 

3. 

Moreover,  men  whom  sovereign  wisdom  teaches 
That  God  not  less  in  humblest  forms  abides 

Than  those  the  great  veil  hides, 
Such  men  a  tremor  of  bright  reverence  reaches : 
And  thus,  confronted  ever  with  high  things, 
Like  cherubim  they  hide  their  eyes  between  their  wings 

4. 

No  loftier,  purer  soul  than  his  hath  ever 
With  awe  revolved  the  planetary  page 
(From  infancy  to  age) 
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Of  Knowledge ;  sedulous  and  proud  to  give  her 

The  whole  of  his  great  heart  for  her  own  sake  ; 

For  what  she  is ;  not  what  she  does,  or  what  can  make. 

5. 

And  mighty  voices  from  afar  came  to  him : 
Converse  of  trumpets  held  by  cloudy  forms, 

And  speech  of  choral  storms. 
Spirits  of  night  and  noontide  bent  to  woo  him — 
He  stood  the  while,  lonely  and  desolate 
As  Adam  when  he  ruled  a  world,  yet  found  no  mate. 

6. 

His  loftiest  Thoughts  were  but  like  palms  uplifted ; 
Aspiring,  yet  in  supplicating  guise — 

His  sweetest  songs  were  sighs. 
Adown  Lethean  streams  his  spirit  drifted, 
Under  Elysian  shades  from  poppied  bank 
With  Amaranths  massed  in  dark  luxuriance  dank. 

7. 

Coleridge,  farewell!  That  great  and  grave  transition 
Which  may  not  Priest  or  King  or  Conqueror  spare, 

And  yet  a  Babe  can  bear, 

Has  come  to  thee.     Through  life  a  goodly  vision 
Was  thine ;  and  time  it  was  thy  rest  to  take. 
Soft  be  the  sound  ordained  thy  sleep  to  break — 
When  thou  art  waking,  wake  me,  for  thy  Master's  sake ! 


M 


Sboniut. 

WITH  slow  and  thoughtful  step  I  went  my  way 

Through  new-mown  meadows,  crowded  pastures  green, 
On  the  Hawk's  Cliff,  in  thickets  deep,  unseen, 

Without  a  friend  to  pass  the  Summer's  day. 

I  read  of  murdered  Strafford  as  I  lay, 

Of  timid,  faithless  Charles,  of  Pyni  serene 

Though  mourning  for  the  friend  whose  youth  had  been 

Brightened,  like  his,  with  Freedom's  purest  ray. 

Did  Friendship  earn  from  Charles  no  better  fate  ? 
Could  not  strong  Friendship  something  then  avail, 

And  Justice  from  her  claims  on  Pym  abate  ? 
— Then  rather  let  me  listen  to  the  gale 

Ruffling  the  sunlit  foliage,  and  create 
A  world  of  friends  unseen  than  trust  to  those  who  fail. 

S.  E.  S.  R. 
Currah  Chase,  August  17,  1837. 
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YOUNG  Ariadne,  by  her  lover  led 

Through  narrow  mountain  pass,  or  woodland  glade 
Rich  with  a  thousand  flowers,  loved  the  shade 
That  o'er  her  modest  steps  a  veil  outspread — 
Now,  with  slow  tears  she  mourns  that  lover  fled : 
Her  golden  hair,  half  fallen  from  the  braid 
Hath  but  .a  wavering  protection  made 
For  the  fair  brow ;  and  from  her  glossy  head 
The  sunbeams  glance — Alone  she  walks  the  shore ; — 
When  suddenly  is  thronged  that  ban-en  place, 
And  youthful  Bacchus,  like  a  bursting  wave 
Leaps  from  his  panther  car  with  headlong  grace. 
— And  will  his  godlike  raptures  please  her  more 
Than  calmer  joys  her  mortal  lover  gave  ? 

S.  E.  S.  R. 
August  20,  1843. 


1. 

TELL  me  no  more  of  vestal  snows 

That  in  the  pine-tree's  cave-like  shade 
Or  under  caverned  rocks  repose ; 

Of  Bride,  or  Nun,  or  Maid. 
The  Girl  is  not  so  pure  as  chilly : 

The  Boy  is  purer,  happier  far — 
Her  brow  is  like  an  evening  lily ; 

He  shines,  the  morning  star ! 

2. 

Depressed  beneath  their  drooping  fringes 

Her  eyes — upon  herself  they  dwell ; 
And  if  the  blood  her  warm  cheek  tinges 

Her  heart  the  cause  might  tell : 
But  he  shoots  wide  his  frolic  fancies 

With  laughter  winged  through  woods  and  lawns; 
And  darts  on  distant  shapes  his  glances 

Like  Dian's,  or  her  fawns'. 

3. 

Tell  me  no  more  of  that  delight 

When,  after  weary  nights  and  days, 
Some  Truth,  descending  from  her  height, 

Crowns  Him  she  loves  with  bays : 
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Unto  the  Boy  each  morrow  brings 

Such  triumph — every  noon  such  glories — 

New  bards  and  warriors,  queens  and  kings, 
Famed  isles  and  promontories. 


4. 

Behold !  as  o'er  yon  book  he  leans 

(One  hand  'mid  golden  locks  half  hidden) 
Before  those  widening  eyes  what  scenes 

Eise  up  like  dreams  unbidden ! 
That  Boy  is  yet  a  joyful  rover 

With  chiefs  Columbus  led  of  yore  : 
Now,  now,  that  last  bright  page  turned  over, 

He  bounds  with  them  ashore ! 

5. 

Tell  me  no  more  of  sun-clad  laurel 

That  flames  around  the  Conqueror's  head 
Because  at  last  some  causeless  quarrel 

Lies  drowned  in  blood  ill-shed. 
On  Ilion's  plain  or  banks  of  Yarrow 

Are  heard  no  widowed  sighs  or  groans, 
When  thou,  proud  Boy,  with  spear  or  arrow, 

Dost  graze  the  cypress  cones ! 


Now  on  a  rock  he  stands — behold ! 

He  cleaves  in  light  the  murmuring  waters 
Keceive  him,  nymphs  no  longer  cold, 

The  streamlet's  foam-white  daughters ! 
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Like  Hylas  there  he  gleams  and  glows — 
But  smiles  of  yours  in  vain  shall  woo  him 

Pale  nymphs,  your  joys  are  poor  to  those 
That  flood  shoots  o'er  and  through  him ! 

7. 

His  courser  feeding  on  the  plain 

Has  heard  and  answered  that  shrill  cry : 
Both  hands  he  buries  in  the  mane ; 

And  lightly  vaults  on  high. 
His  spirit  fires  that  courser's  limbs  ; 

That  courser's  fleetness  fills  the  Boy : 
Before  their  eyes  the  forest  swims — 

Two  forms  of  one  wild  joy! 

8. 

His  supper  ended,  (half  the  bread 

To  yonder  sharp-eared  greyhound  given) 
The  Boy,  untired,  must  go  to  bed — 

But  first  he  goes  to  Heaven. 
A  child  no  more,  in  childhood's  tones 

Still  prays  he  o'er  his  mother's  knee : 
— Remember  in  thine  orisons, 

O  child,  my  friends  and  me  ! 

9. 

Enough :  that  star,  glad  Hesper's  crest, 
A  beam  upon  his  couch  hath  thrown. 

Rest  comes  to  him  who  scoffs  at  rest ; 
Sleep's  filmy  veil  drops  down — 
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The  Angels  of  a  growing  gloom 

Benignly  in  their  arms  receive  him  ; 
And  breathe  their  stillness  through  the  room  ; 

And  say  to  us — "  'tis  time  to  leave  him." 


&UUJ5  tO 


1. 

I  NEVER  looked  upon  the  face 

Of  her  whom  you  deplore  and  love  -. 
Yet,  bending  o'er  this  portrait's  grace, 
Some  image  loved  and  lost  I  trace — 
Not  lost,  but  stored  above. 

2. 

I  never  saw  those  eyes  whose  beams 

Made  heaving  hearts  as  calm  and  bright 
As  Hesper  makes  the  ocean-streams  : 
O !  if  they  shine  upon  your  dreams 
To  you  how  dear  must  be  the  night ! 

3. 

I  never  saw  those  lips  whose  breath 

Was  earth's  best  music  once  for  you : 
From  the  damp  cells  of  dreary  death 
What  message  do  they  now  bequeath  ? 
A  long  and  last  "  adieu  :"- 

4. 
Your  own  are  trembling :  Prize,  O  prize 

That  farewell  word,  that  holiest  sound, 
That  pledge  of  undissevered  ties ; 
Of  mortal  love  in  Paradise 

With  love  immortal  crowned ! 
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5. 
And  though  your  cheek  with  tears  be  wet, 

Forbear  to  murmur  "  Is  this  all  ?" 
Love  meets  and  mingles  with  Kegret, 
Like  alienated  brethren  met 

At  the  paternal  funeral. 

6. 
I  bring  your  anguish  no  relief: 

I  scorn,  like  you,  the  opiate  spell. 
But  barren  woes,  like  joys,  are  brief: 
If  faithful  you  would  make  your  grief, 

Grieve  calmly,  and  grieve  well ! 

7. 

So  shall  wise  Suffering  make  you  wise  : 
So,  purged  from  Passion's  hectic  glow, 

Life's  lasting  shapes  shall  meet  your  eyes, 

Like  nature's  naked  majesties 
After  a  night  of  snow. 

8. 
So  shall  Repentance  easier  be ; 

And  waking  Conscience  wake  in  light : 
Past  times  roll  back,  from  night  set  free ; 
And  Life  regain  her  unity ; 

And  Death  lose  half  his  might. 

9. 
I  charge  you  by  the  smile  that  hung 

Upon  her  eyes  in  their  eclipse ; 
That  to  her  deep,  dark  lashes  clung, 
And  looked  so  sweet,  and  stayed  so  long, 

And  waned  so  slowly  on  her  lips ; 
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10. 

To  seek  within  the  cloistered  pale 

Of  Sorrow,  a  sequestered  cell : 
Nor  ever  stray  beyond  the  vale 
That  catches  on  the  passing  gale 

Her  low,  sweet  convent  bell. 

11. 
And  when  you  feel  your  spirit  burn, 

Or  swell,  within  your  aching  breast, 
Strain  to  your  heart  her  votive  urn  : — 
Say"  nothing  then — but  gently  turn 

Your  eyes  unto  the  West ; 

12. 
Until  they  meet  that  mystic  line 

Where  Earth  is  lost  in  Heaven's  blue  gleam 
When  morning  first  begins  to  shine ; 
Or  while  the  lights  of  eve  decline 

Upon  the  lilied  stream. 


1. 

WE  raised  our  heads  to  look  on  thee — 
Raised ;  and  dropped  them  down  again 
With  a  sudden  shock  of  pain. 

Three  were  watching  round  the  bed : 

One  was  leaning  o'er  his  head : 

Then  the  Nurse  arose,  and  said 

"  He  is  dead—" 

He  is  dead  indeed — but  we — 

2. 

We  gazed  on  thee  but  yesterday, 

In  thy  cradle  wide  awake : 
And  thy  smile's  bewildering  play 

Like  a  sunbeam  on  a  lake, 
Made  us  to  each  other  say 
"  It  was  here,  and  it  is  flown — " 
Thou,  like  one  of  these,  art  gone. 

3. 

For  ourselves  we  grieve,  not  thee — 
Not  for  thee,  thou  winter  flower, 
Offspring  of  one  sunbright  hour, 
Foster-child  of  one  brief  shower, 
Fondling  of  one  passing  breeze — 
Thou  art  passed  away  like  these. 
But  we,  but  we  remain  to  see 
All  that  we  lived  to  love  in  thee 
Dissolve  into  a  mystery ! 


&fce  poetic  £tn*f*iUts. 

1. 

THE  Summer  eve  is  dying 

Along  the  glassy  bay : 
With  kindred  pulse  replying 

My  heart  dissolves  away : 
My  inmost  spirits  faint  and  die 
Like  some  expiring  Harmony. 

2. 

Descend,  from  yon  black  rock  descend ! 

My  ebon-tressed  Olympia,  leap 

Down  from  the  weeds  that  fringe  the  Deep. 
Thy  notes  in  such  wild  pathos  blend, 
Mine  ear  shrinks  from  them,  as  but  now 
Mine  eye  from  yonder  peaks  of  snow ! 
Soft  dews  the  almond  blossoms  steep : 
Eve's  printing  steps  o'er  Ocean  creep, 
Dimpling  his  mirror,  elsewhere  dim 
Even  to  his  goblet's  sapphire  rim. 
The  last  gleam  of  yon  fiery  globe 
Remains  upon  thy  purple  robe — 
Be  silent ;  sing  no  more  :  my  brain 
No  longer  can  endure  the  strain. 
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3. 

Again  that  gush  of  music  flows, 

And  winds  once  more  around : 
Again  in  that  delicious  close 
It  seeks  and  finds  the  same  repose 

Which  long  ago  it  found. 
As  one  drunk  with  mandragora 

Again  I  revel  in  sweet  pain 

Distilled  like  balm  from  vein  to  vein — 
O  ebon-tressed  Olympia! 
Let  fall  that  diamonded  wreath, 

And  hide  those  eyes  that  brighter  shine — 
They  blind  iny  own,  and  stop  my  breath, 

And  burn  within  my  heart  like  wine ! 

4. 

The  sea  grows  dark ;  the  clouds  are  gone 

That  wanned  the  couch  of  dying  Day : 
Remains  but  one — an  orange  zone 

That  will  not  pass  away. 
Your  song  is  o'er :  your  hand  down  sinks : 
Yon  cave  the  last  faint  echo  drinks — 
Like  that  weak  sound  my  pulse  grows  weak : 
The  tears  are  cold  upon  my  cheek. 
Draw  nearer,  love,  and  let  me  rest 

My  head  upon  thy  breast. 
The  west  is  grey :  the  earth  is  clay — 

O  leave  me  not  alone. 


i. 

WHERE  rivers  flowing  in  their  might 

Commingle  with  the  ocean, 
Borne  past  cliffs  that  shiver 
In  that  rushing  sound  forever — 

There  am  I !  I  share  their  motion  ; — 
Wrestling  with  my  own  delight ; 
Circling  swiftly  round  and  round 
Through  the  sunlight  and  the  sound ! 

2. 

These  hands  of  mine 

In  ocean's  brine 
I  dip — then  clasp  o'er-head : 

And  cleave  with  a  bound 

Heaven's  blue  profound, 
And  the  black  around  it  spread ! 

I  catch,  drawing  near, 

The  song  of  each  sphere  ; 
Or,  throned  in  the  centre  of  all, 

The  swell  sublime 

Of  their  choral  chime, 
As  it  peals  through  Heaven's  wide  hall! 
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Then  all  is  silent :  once  more  I  hear 

My  own  heart's  beating — 
My  eyelids  close,  and  unclose  again 
In  the  sun-warmed  world  of  breathing  men ; 

And  brake  and  breer 

And  lake  and  meer 
Return  with  joy  my  greeting ! 

3. 

I  lean  from  some  Atlantic  height, 
And  the  watery  secrets  are  all  laid  bare. 

Under  the  Ocean's  glaucous  veil 
I  watch  the  sea-maids  sad  and  fair, 

Pale  within  that  shadow  pale : — 
No  smile  from  Love  falls  there ! 
I  walk  the  azure  round  of  Day ; 

I  climb  the  star-girt  peak  of  Night ; 
And  the  voice  that  flows  from  my  lips  for  aye 

Is  a  murmur  of  delight ! 

4. 

When  in  their  ancestral  ways 
Men  are  met  on  sacred  days, 
And  the  whole  vast  city  prays ; 
When  the  music's  strong  vibrations 

Through  the  massive  porches  pealing 
Bow  the  congregated  nations 

On  the  steps  and  pavement  kneeling ; 
And  all  harmonies  are  there 
That  exalt  or  deepen  prayer — 
Swift,  sharp  tones  each  other  chasing, 
Mighty  sounds  themselves  embracing — 
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High  over  that  city  I  hang  alone  ; 
And  mark — not  only  statued  fanes 
Far  spread  on  battlemented  plains — 
But  song-built  cities  like  clouds  unrolled ! 
Domes  I  see,  and  each  is  gold ; 
Twisted  columns,  vaulted  shrine, 
Streets  for  Gods,  or  men  divine — 
I  kneel  at  each  altar,  I  sit  on  each  throne, 
As  the  vision  up-circles  to  spheres  unknown, 
A  city  of  Sound  o'er  a  city  of  stone ! 

5. 

My  grief  or  mirth 

Attunes  the  earth, 
I  harmonize  the  world : 

Remotest  Times 

And  unfriendly  climes 
In  my  song  lie  clasped  and  curled ! 

When  an  arm  too  strong 

Does  the  poor  man  wrong 
I  shout,  and  he  bursts  his  chain : 

But  at  my  command 

He  drops  the  brand ; 
And  I  sing  as  he  flings  the  grain. 

The  loved  draw  near, 

The  lost  appear ; 
I  sweeten  the  Mourner's  sigh : 

At  my  vesper  lay 

The  gates  of  Day 
Close  back  with  harmony. 

No  plains  I  reap, 

I  fold  no  sheep, 
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Yet  my  home  is  on  every  shore : 

My  fancies  I  wing 

With  the  plumes  of  Spring, 
And  voyage  the  round  earth  o'er. 

In  the  fight  I  wield 

Nor  sword  nor  shield, 
But  my  voice  like  a  lance  makes  way : 

No  crown  I  bear, 

But  the  heads  that  wear 
Earth's  crowns,  my  word  obey. 

Through  an  Age's  night 

I  fling  the  light 
Of  my  brow — An  Argo  soon 

From  her  Pine-wood  leaps 

On  the  untracked  deeps  ; 
And  the  dark  becomes  as  noon. 

6. 
And  lowlier  raptures  without  number 

Are  mine.    Alone  at  eve  I  rest 

On  crimson  pillows  of  the  west ; 
Or,  lulled  in  visionary  slumber, 
Between  a  swan's  white  pinions  float 
Down  streams  mysterious  as  her  note. 
Those  winding  streams  the  rose-bank  dyes, 

As,  gliding  through  the  forest's  glooms, 
The  pleasant  soul  of  human  ties 

Into  my  spirit  gently  comes. 
Imagined  tones  of  infant  years 

All  through  me  steal ; 
The  pleasure  of  the  maiden's  tears 
I  seem  to  feel ; 
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But  nothing  of  the  virgin's  care 
Or  infant's  passing  griefs  are  there  : 
To  depths  of  joy  transmuted  by 
My  fancy's  blissful  alchemy. 

7. 
Beautiful  on  the  mountain-tops  of  Truth 

Thy  feet,  O  Song !  They  calm  wild  Passion's  sea. 
Hail,  earliest  Wisdom !  Hail,  perpetual  Youth ! 

The  wise  thou  makest  strong,  and  the  good  free ! 
Musical  echo  of  the  eternal  chime 
Breathed  by  all  Nature  in  the  ear  of  Time ! 
Hound  me — the  earth  around — 
O  ever  send  thy  salutary  sound ! 
Hail,  essence  pure  and  sublimating  spirit 

Of  all  which  Man  can  shape  or  Nature  give : 

Hail,  master  of  the  world  in  which  we  live ! 
Hail,  prophet  of  the  world  which  we  inherit ! 


!9{gnttg  of  J&orroto. 

1. 

I  HAVE  not  seen  you  since  the  Shadow  fell 

From  Heaven  against  your  door. 
I  know  not  if  you  bear  your  Sorrow  well : 
I  only  know  your  hearth  is  cold ;  your  floor 
Will  hear  that  soft  and  gliding  tread  no  more 

2. 

I  know  our  ancient  friendship  now  is  over. 

I  can  love  still,  and  so  will  not  complain : 

I  have  not  loved  in  vain ; 
Taught  long  that  Art  of  Sadness  to  discover 

Which  draws  stern  solace  from  the  wells  of  Pain. 
You  love  the  Dead  alone ; — or  you  have  lost 
The  power  and  life  of  Love  in  Time's  untimely  frost. 

3, 

You  have  stood  up  in  the  great  Monarch's  court — 
The  court  of  Death :  in  spirit  you  have  seen 

His  lonely  shades  serene 
Where  all  the  mighty  men  of  old  resort. 

The  eyes  of  Proserpine 
Heavy  and  black  have  rested  upon  thine. 
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Her  vintage,  wine  from  laurel-berries  prest, 

You  raised — and  laid  you  then  the  dark  urn  down, 

Scared  by  that  Queen's  inevitable  frown, 

Just  as  the  marble  touched  your  panting  breast  ? 

O !  in  the  mirror  of  that  poison  cold 

What  Shadow  or  what  Shape  did  you  behold  ? 

5. 

And  she  is  dead :  and  you  have  long  been  dying ; 
And  are  recovered,  and  live  on ! — 0,  Friend, 

Say,  what  shall  be  the  end 
Of  leaf-lamenting  boughs  and  wintry  sighing  ? 
When  will  the  woods  that  moan 

Eesume  their  green  array  ? 
When  will  the  dull,  sad  clouds  be  overblown, 
And  a  calm  sunset  close  our  stormy  day  ? 

6. 
My  thoughts  pursue  you  still.     I  call  them  back. 

Once  more  they  seek  you,  like  the  birds  that  rise 
Up  from  their  reeds,  and  in  a  winding  track 

Circle  the  field  in  which  their  forage  lies  ; — 
Or  like  some  poor  and  downcast  Pensioner, 
Depressed  and  timid  though  his  head  be  grey, 
That  moves  with  curving  steps  to  greet  his  Lord, 

Whom  he  hath  watched  all  day — 
Yet  lets  him  pass  away  without  a  word ; 
And  gazes  on  his  footsteps  from  afar. 


1. 

FAR  off — yet  not  too  far — 

From  mortals,  and  the  jar 
Of  battling  passions,  and  the  loud  acclaim, 

The  first  of  a  great  Race 

Take  thou  thy  destined  place : 
Keep  thy  heart  pure ;  and  Time  shall  crown  thy  name. 

2. 

Under  the  wide-spread  palm 

Of  Thoughts  mighty  and  calm 
Take  thou  thy  place  in  peace ;  and  thou  shalt  see 

The  breadth  of  God's  great  ways, 

Whereon  the  Angels  gaze 
With  joy,  the  Elders  with  humility. 

3. 

A  lowly  spot  choose  thou ; 

And  bind  thee  with  a  Vow : 
There  sit  in  silence,  till  to  thee  are  given 

Powers  that  shall  build  thereon 

A  Temple  and  a  Throne 
Wide  as  the  Ocean's  breast,  and  high  as  Heaven  ! 


to  an  Isolfan 


1. 

TIME  goes  :  yet  not  forever 

Are  gone  those  joys  once  mine  : 

Once  more  my  pulses  quiver 
With  every  pulse  of  thine, 

With  every  throbbing  murmur, 
And  dying  gasp  divine. 

2. 

Oft  when  I  have  panted 

With  intense  desire 
For  the  anthems  chaunted 

By  the  Minster  choir. 
Those  gentle  tones  of  thine  have  lulled 

The  wish  they  did  inspire  ! 

3. 

More  melodious  sadness 
Ne'er  on  earth  was  known  : 

Ne'er  till  now  hath  gladness 
Breathed  so  soft  a  tone  : 

Ne'er  till  now  were  Grief  and  Joy 
So  blended  into  one, 
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4. 

As  the  graceful  bending 

Of  a  breeze-swayed  tree, 
Surging  or  descending 

Toward  the  shade-swept  lea, 
Thus  are  my  fancies  rocked  and  swayed 

By  thy  slow  harmony  !— 


5. 
Hast  thou  felt  the  sorrow 

Which  thy  sighs  bemoan? 
Or  art  fain  to  borrow 

Like  the  bards,  a  tone 
Of  visionary  sadness 

And  anguish  not  thine  own  i 


6. 

By  soft  Zephyrs  greeted 
Thou  dost  answer  well: 

Fretfully  entreated 

Thou  wilt  nothing  tell— 

I  must  win  thy  secret 
By  some  flattering  spell. 

7. 

Unforgetful  Mourner 

Undisquieted ! 
Innocent  Adorner 

Of  seasons  past  and  fled ! 
Consoler  of  the  absent — 

Lamenter  for  the  dead! 
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8. 
As  one,  now  blind,  that  lingers, 

(On  the  cold  world  cast) 
Following  with  frosty  fingers 

Old  names  on  tree-stems  traced, 
I  stand ;  thy  breath  like  spring  unsealing 

All  the  ice-bound  Past. 


9. 
Scenes  which  long  have  perished 

Round  me  rise  again  ; 
Faces,  forms  once  cherished — 

But  thy  healing  strain 
Pours  oil  into  the  wounds  of  Time, 

And  bathes  in  balm  my  pain. 

10. 
On,  with  angel  fleetness, 

Again  those  sounds  sweep  on, 
Crushing  the  air  to  sweetness  : — 

They  came,  and  they  are  gone ! 
Again  my  dreams  desert  me : 

I  sit  once  more  alone. 

11. 
When  from  some  doomed  city 

Her  Gods  depart,  such  sound 
Of  mixed  reproof  and  pity 

In  refluent  airs  half  drowned 
Are  heard  at  night  among  the  clouds 

By  kneelers  on  the  ground. 
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12. 

Half  the  world  are  wailing, 
Harp  of  Heaven,  like  thee ! 

Tell  them  vain  is  railing 
At  what  needs  must  be ; 

That  sighs  are  vainer  still  unless 
Those  sighs  make  melody. 

13. 
Down-trodden  leaves  are  fragrant ; 

Autumn  airs  serene ; 
Showers  gone  by  or  vagrant 

Smile  with  rainbow  sheen  : 
Delights,  if  pure,  when  buried* 

Keep  their  graves  long  green. 

14. 

From  Fortune  thus  we'll  hide  us  ; 

On  Fate  our  scorn  thus  wreak : 
That  help  the  strong  denied  us 

We'll  borrow  from  the  weak — 
Hark,  hark  ;  again  that  murmur ! 

Repose  is  all  I  seek. 

15. 
Bedded  on  thy  pillows 

Let  my  sad  thoughts  sleep, 
Rocked  among  the  billows 

Of  thy  heaving  deep — 
I  am  too  young  to  bear  them, 

And  too  old  to  weep. 


"  I  KNOW  not  how  to  comfort  thee  ; 

Yet  dare  not  say — Weep  on  ! 
I  know  how  little  life  is  worth 

When  love  is  gone. 

"  The  mighty  with  the  weak  contend  ; 

The  many  with  the  few : 
The  hard  and  heavy  hearts  oppress 

The  tender  and  the  true. 

"  Had  he  been  capable  of  love, 
His  love  had  clung  to  thee — 

He  was  too  weak  a  thing  to  bear 
That  noble  energy ! 

"  Lift,  lift  your  forehead  from  my  lap 

And  lay  it  on  my  breast : 
I  too  have  wept — but  you  I  deemed 

Still  safe  within  your  nest." 

Her  words  were  vain — but  not  her  Jears. 

The  Mourner  raised  her  eyes, 
Subdued  by  the  atoning  power 

Of  pitying  sympathies. 
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Subdued  at  first,  erelong  consoled, 

At  last  she  ceased  to  moan  : 
For  those  who  feel  another's  pain 

Will  soon  forget  their  own. 

O  ye  whom  broken  vows  bereave, 

Your  vows  to  Heaven  restore : 
O  ye  for  blighted  love  who  grieve, 

Love  deeper  and  love  more ! 

The  arrow  cannot  wound  the  air, 

Nor  thunder  rend  the  sea ; 
Nor  injury  long  afflict  the  heart 

That  rests,  O  Love,  in  thee ! 

The  winds  may  blow,  the  waves  may  swell : 

But  soon  those  tumults  cease  ; 
And  the  pure  element  subsides 

Into  its  native  peace. 


FOREVER  gentle,  sweet,  and  lone, 

Her  voice,  her  step,  her  hand  subdued, 

She  moves  like  one  who  ne'er  has  known 
The  changes  of  a  human  mood. 

The  tender  dawn  of  those  fair  eyes 

More  softly  breaks  through  tears  unfailing  ; 

Waking  strange  Fancies  ;  Memories 
As  sweet,  as  strange  recalling. 

A  soft  shade  makes  her  face  more  fair : — 

Not  softer,  slanted  from  above 
On  lilies  rocked  in  evening  air 

That  shadow  from  the  Star  of  Love! 

Say,  has  she  loved  ?  in  some  far  sphere 
Perhaps  she  loved,  and  loved  in  vain  ; 

And  still  in  this  cold  exile  here 

Forgets  the  cause,  but  feels  the  pain. 


&    <£ijara*ter. 

SHE  scarce  can  tell  if  she  have  loved  or  not. 

She  of  her  heart  no  register  has  kept : 
She  knows  but  this,  that  once  too  West  her  lot 

Appeared  for  earth — and  that  erelong  she  wept. 

Upon  life's  daily  tasks  without  pretence 
She  moves ;  and  many  love  her,  all  revere. 

She  will  be  full  of  joy  when  summoned  hence, 
Yet  not  unhappy  seems  while  lingering  here. 

If  once  her  breast  the  storms  of  anguish  tore 
On  that  pure  lake  no  weeds  or  scum  they  cast. 

Time  has  ta'en  from  her  much  ;  but  given  her  more 
And  of  his  gifts  the  best  will  be  the  last. 

Her  parents  lie  beneath  the  church-yard  grass. — 
On  her  own  strength  and  foresight  she  is  thrown 

Who,  while  her  brothers  played,  too  timid  was 
To  join  their  sports;  and  played  or  sighed  alone. 

Her  heart  is  as  a  spot  of  hallowed  ground, 
Filled  with  old  tombs,  and  sacred  to  the  Past : 

Such  as  near  villages  remote  is  found, 

Or  rain -washed  chancel  in  some  woodland  waste- 
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It  once  was  pierced  each  day  with  some  new  stone, 
And  thronged  with  weeping  women  and  sad  men  -. 

But  now  it  lies  with  grass  and  flowers  o'er-grown ; 
And  o'er  it  pipes  the  thrush  and  builds  the  wren. 


to  tj*  planet 


0  BRIGHTEST  of  the  starry  eyes, 

Herald  of  dawn,  mild  evening's  boast  ; 
That  from  thy  crimson  paradise 
Dost  lead  the  heavenly  host  ! 
Tell  me  what  ministers  to  thee 
That  dauntless  and  perpetual  glee  ; 
And  are  there  found  indeed  below 
No  shapes  of  Wrong,  no  sights  of  Woe  ? 

But  thou  from  that  celestial  station 
Glancing  at  will  the  wide  world  o'er, 

With  equal  gift  of  contemplation 
Measurest  the  After  and  Before  : 
And  the  great  issue  ever  nigh 
Inspires  that  mystic  joyaunce  high  — 

W^ere  ours  a  sight  as  keen  and  far  as  thine 

Our  joy  were  adamantine  and  divine. 

Not  only  seest  thou  'mid  the  storms 

The  ship-boy  on  some  gasping  deck, 
But  her  not  less  whose  arms 
Flung  wide  even  now  in  sleep's  alarms 
Shall  yet  en  wreathe  his  neck  ! 
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Not  only  'mid  the  willow  bower 

Some  maid,  in  tears  her  loose  hair  steeping, 
But  him  who  comes,  more  near  each  hour, 

And  comes  to  stay  her  weeping ! 
Not  only  her,  the  afflicted  Mother, 

O'er  her  dying  Infant  bending, 
But  winged  choirs  their  plumes  extending 

To  waft  the  Innocent  to  Heaven ; 
Whilst,  ere  Spring  is  fled,  another 
To  that  gentlest  mourner  given, 
Pomes,  the  lost  one  to  replace 
With  smiles  for  smiles  and  grace  for  grace. 
— Not  only,  glory  of  the  Night  and  Morn, 
Radiant  with  love  and  light  and  luminous  scorn  ! 
The  Tyrant  seest  thou,  drowning  in  mad  laughter 
A  nation's  groans  as  with  a  stormy  wind ; 
But  lethal  shades  'mid  royal  wreathes  entwined, 
And  the  black  vengeance  pacing  swiftly  after ! 

O  Planet  blest ! 

The  Lover's  lamp,  the  Wanderer's  pledge  of  rest ! 
Delight  of  men,  that  givest 
More  beams  than  thou  receivest 
From  all  the  bright  eyes  met 
Upon  thy  coronet ! 
Lily  in  Heaven  fresh  springing  ; 

White,  panting  antelope 
Climbing  the  aerial  mountain  of  perpetual  Hope  ! 

Sun-smitten,  silver  Dove, 
Seated  high  up  and  singing 
On  Heaven's  wide  tree  fruited  with  stars  above  ! 
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O  sacred  Star, 

That,  brightening  all  things,  seest  them  as  they  are ! 
Take  thou  a  freeman's  vows — 

Few  gifts  do  I  require : 
Shine  on  thy  Poet's  straw-roofed  house ; 
His  heart  and  songs  inspire ! 


Dcatf)   in 


SWEET  Martyr  of  thine  Infant  and  thy  Love, 

O  what  a  death  is  thine  ! 

Is  this  to  die  ?  Then  Love  !  henceforth  approve 

This,  this  of  all  thy  gifts  the  most  divine. 

Grave  she  needs  not  :  Matrons,  cover 

Her  white  bed  with  flowers  all  over  ; 

With  the  dark,  cool  violets  swathing 

A  full  bosom  mother-hearted  ; 
Under  lily  shadows  bathing 

Brows  whose  anguish  hath  departed. 
Life  with  others,  Death  with  thee 
Plays  a  grave  game  smilingly  — 
O  Death  not  Death  !  through  worlds  of  bliss 

The  happy  new-born  Soul  is  straying  ! 
O  Death  not  Death  !  thy  Babe  in  this, 
An  Angel  on  the  earth,  is  playing  ! 


FORGET  me  slowly,  youthful  Friend ! 

I  dare  not  say  "  remember"— 
Then  slowly,  slowly  let  me  glide 
Adown  the  unreverting  tide 
Of  those  memorial  thoughts  that  blend 

Thy  May  with  my  November ! 


Three  prayers  to  Heaven  the  Lover  doth  present : 
— That  she  he  loves  rest  ever  innocent : 
Next  for  her  happiness :  and  last  that  he 
Shield  of  that  goodness  and  that  peace  may  be — 
Dear  friend,  repine  no  longer — be  content ; 
For  thou  hast  gained  two  wishes  out  of  three  ! 


Speak !  the  words  are  few  though  tender 
That  confess  the  meek  surrender 

Of  a  heart  so  true  as  thine. 
Speak!  the  joy  is  deep  and  holy, 
Chastened,  soft,  subdued  and  lowly, 

That  accepts  the  gift  divine. 
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The  little  Birds  I  feed 

Are  grateful  and  love  me : 
And  kindness  soon  can  love  allure 
From  Children  and  the  child-like  Poor- 
Then  why  should  I  love  thee  ? 


Smiles  are  the  wrinkles  of  our  Youth  :•—- 

Ah,  gently  turn  the  page ; 
And  say  that  wrinkles  are  in  sooth 

But  smiles  of  our  old  age ! 


lEpitapf). 

O  village  babes,  whose  pitying  fingers  strew 
Those  kind,  cold  sprays  of  rosemary  and  rue  j 
And  brush  light  snows  from  every  tomb-stone  dun, 
While  Evening's  orange  gleams  in  sequence  run 
From  Pine  to  Pine — drop  here  a  spray  or  two  ; 
Though  He  below  was  never  known  to  you : 
And  bid  your  parents  spare  the  grave  of  one 
Who  said  of  them  no  evil,  and  thought  none. 
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And  would  you  bid  Delight  surround  you? 

A  genuine  rapture  would  you  win  ? 
O  seek  not  on  that  earth  around  you — 

Seek  it,  on  high :  and  find,  within. 


1. 

From  banks  made  green  by  April  weather 
Young  Daphne  to  her  Mother  cried, 
"  That  urchin's  shaft  has  pierced  my  side- 
Why  did  you  let  us  play  together  ?" 

2. 

0  balmy  days  of  April  weather 
When  Youth  and  Maiden  think  the  dart 
Of  Love  lies  rankling  in  their  heart — 

If  grazed  but  by  its  passing  feather ! 


i. 

THE  green  woods  lean  upon  the  shore, 

Their  murmur  o'er  the  sea's  diffusing ; 
In  each  slow  wave  their  branches  hoar 

Now  doubling  and  now  losing. 
The  low  sun  flings  across  the  bay 
A  chain  of  gold  at  close  of  day. 
Great  mountains  gird  this  sheltered  cove ; 

And  in  its  depth  a  gentle  pair 
Have  built  a  summer  home  for  Love — 

Whose  home  is  everywhere. 

2. 

Encaged  within  their  cottage  bower 

That  universal  Spirit  lies ; 
For  them  renewing  every  hour 

His  growth  of  genial  charities. 
Fair  Maid — forgive  me — fairer  Bride ! 
Thy  Husband  ne'er  will  leave  thy  side. 
He  will  not,  while  the  morning  sends 

Her  misty  gusts  on  sleeping  trees  ; 
He  will  not,  while  the  noontide  blends 

Its  hum  with  sound  of  swarming  bees. 

3. 

The  northern  tempests  roll  and  surge 
Against  the  hills ;  but  come  not  near : 

Broken  on  that  embattled  verge 

Your  hearth  those  storms  but  more  endear. 
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Far  from  the  World  and  all  its  strife 
Glides  on  and  still  shall  glide  your  life, 
In  peace,  and  pious  love,  unknown 

To  all  the  loud  and  grasping  crew, 
While  the  World  clamours  to  dethrone 

Her  ancient  Idols  for  her  new. 

4. 
Humility  is  strong  to  bless 

Her  unambitious,  fearless  brood : 
And  theirs  alone  is  Happiness — 

That  delicate  and  timid  Good ! 
A  thing  that  must  be  gently  won, 
And  lured,  with  art  as  gentle,  on. 
Shy  as  a  fawn  away  it  steals ; 

It  brooks  not  even  a  floral  band : — 
But  pass  it  by — it  tracks  your  heels ; 

And  sues  with  flattering  lip  your  hand ! 

5. 

The  Haughty  lay  their  charge  on  Years ; 

And  bid  remotest  Time  record : — 
Smiling  that  ancient  Mocker  hears  ; 

And  comes  at  last,  with  no  reward : 
But  those  whom  Heaven  protects  are  fed 
With  hourly  joys,  their  "  daily  bread." 
Round  them,  more  swift  than  sunny  motes. 

The  Moments  glance,  and  glancing  die  ; 
Millions  of  little  rapid  notes 

In  one  great  Melody! 


Stius. 

You  drop  a  tear  for  those  that  die : 
To  me,  yet  living,  grant  a  sigh. 
Surely  they  rest :  no  rest  have  I. 

The  sighing  wind  dies  on  the  tree. 
I  cannot  sigh :  sigh  thou  for  me. 
The  broken  heart  is  sadly  free. 

You  bid  me  say  what  I  would  have. 
Will  one  flower  serve  ?  or  do  I  crave 
A  wreath — to  decorate  a  grave  ? 

Fling  poppies  on  the  grave  of  Youth : 
Fling  pansies  on  the  tomb  of  Truth  ; — 
On  mine  to-morrow  morn  fling  both. 

All  day  I  sat  below  your  gate ; 

My  spirit  calmed  by  its  own  weight : 

Then  sorrow  grew  importunate. 

I  rose ;  and  on  the  steps  I  writ 
These  fragments  of  a  wildered  wit ; — 
To  be  erased  beneath  your  feet. 

Erase  them,  haughty  feet— I  live ! 

I  wished,  not  hoped  that  you  might  grieve. 

You  can  forget:  ah  then,  forgive ! 


WHERE  art  thou  ?    In  the  winds  when  they  awake 

Man's  Soul,  and  with  their  seven-fold  harmonies 

Admonish  him  from  regions  far,  and  break 

The  frozen  trance  in  which  his  spirit  lies. 

Where  art  thou  ?     In  all  Nature  while  her  hues 

Sink  into  Man's  deep  spirit ;  thence  to  rise 

In  branching  Thoughts,  as  evening's  buried  dews 

Emerge  from  earth  in  flowers  of  heavenly  dyes. 

Where  art  thou  ?    With  the  Muse  when  she  is  raising 

Unto  the  Poet's  ear  her  unseen  shell, 

Which  charms  to  movements  smooth  with  potent  spell 

The  Visions  from  his  brain  their  progress  tracing-! 

There— not  in  battle-fields — 0  Power,  thou  art— 

An  Eagle  brooding  o'er  the  world's  wide  heart. 


1. 

SHE  says,  "  Poor  friend,  you  waste  a  treasure 

Which  you  can  ne'er  regain, 
Time,  health,  and  glory,  for  the  pleasure 

Of  toying  with  a  chain." 
But  then  her  voice  so  tender  grows, 

So  kind  and  so  caressing, 
Each  murmur  from  her  lip  that  flows 

Comes  to  me  like  a  blessing. 

2. 

Sometimes  she  says,  "  Sweet  friend,  I  grieve  you- 

Alas,  it  gives  me  pain  ! 
What  can  I  ?    Ah,  might  I  relieve  you, 

You  ne'er  had  mourned  in  vain !" 
And  then  her  little  hand  she  presses 

Upon  her  heart,  and  sighs ; 
While  tears,  whose  source  not  yet  she  guesses, 

Grow  larger  in  her  eyes. 

3. 

Sigh,  sigh  no  longer,  gentle  Maiden  ! 

For  me  no  longer  droop. 
To  one  so  poor,  so  sorrow-laden 

They  ne'er  can  let  thee  stoop. 
Love  ne'er  can  place  thy  hand  in  mine, 

Thou  art  so  high  above  me — 
Yet  might  I  plead  with  eyes  like  thine 

I  think  that  thou  would'st  love  me  ! 


1. 

How  shall  I  win  thee  to  the  bowers 

My  hands  have  made  for  thee  ? 
With  leafy  crowns  and  a  gleam  of  flowers, 
And  a  promise  of  calmly-gliding  hours 

Through  the  shade  for  thee  ? 
And  a  cave  beech-roofed,  when  the  steep  sky  lowers, 

With  rose-leaves  laid  for  thee  ? 

2. 

Or  shall  I  sing  of  the  glorious  war, 

And  of  dangers  run  for  thee  ? 
Of  a  horseman  careering  his  mates  before, 
Of  the  Knight  unknown,  and  the  shield  he  bore, 

And  of  high  deeds  done  for  thee  ? 
And  the  calm  face  of  the  Conqueror, 

And  the  laurels  won  for  thee  ? 

3. 

No,  no ;  I'll  sing  of  thine  own  sweet  face ; 

And  of  Love,  and  of  Sorrow. 
Of  a  bird-like  voice,  and  a  fawn-like  pace, 
Of  wreathed  smiles  and  a  swan-like  grace — 

Ah,  might  I  borrow 
Thine  own  sweet  voice,  I  should  win  Love's  race 

Ere  another  morrow ! 


j&ong. 


1. 

JOY,  joy  is  round  about  her, 
Joy  that  can  ne'er  depart ; — 

Within  her  and  without  her 
Is  the  freshness  of  her  heart ! 

No  doubts,  no  fears  depress  her  ; 

All  gentle  spirits  bless  her; 

The  winds  of  heaven  caress  her 
As  she  bounds  along  the  plain. 

2. 

No  dreaming  on  the  morrow 
Can  touch  her  or  beguile : 
A  thing  too  pure  for  sorrow 

Or  pleasure  to  defile ! 

No  selfish  hopes  deceive  her — 

If  transient  sorrows  grieve  her 

A  few  bright  tears  relieve  her 

And  so  she  smiles  again ! 


1. 

SWEET  flower  of  many  names !  the  wind  sweeps  o'er  thee, 
Knowing  thee  not.    Tumultuous,  vain,  and  wild, 

The  mountain  torrent  sounds  and  shines  before  thee — 

Yet  droop  not,  little  flower,  for  she  who  bore  thee, 

The  great  Earth,  careth  for  thee ; 
And  from  her  bosom  mild 

Delights  to  feed  thee  like  a  new-born  child. 

2. 

Flower  on  the  Past's  dark  brow  !  I  gaze  upon  thee 

Till  my  dim  eyes  are  vacant  as  thine  own. 
With  labour  I  have  sought,  yet  now  I  shun  thee— 

Flower  of  sad  Thought !  thou  art  not  mine  alone, 

Thou  from  my  eyes  art  gone : 
And  long-forgotten  voices  swell  the  strain 
Of  that  loud  mountain  stream  whose  clamour  stuns  my  brain ! 


j&ong. 

i. 

SOFTLY,  0  midnight  Hours ! 

Move  softly  o'er  the  bowers 
Where  lies  in  happy  sleep  a  girl  so  fair ! 

For  ye  have  power,  men  say, 

Our  hearts  in  sleep  to  sway, 
And  cage  cold  fancies  in  a  moonlight  snare. 

Bound  ivory  neck  and  arm 

Enclasp  a  separate  charm : 
Hang  o'er  her  poised ;  but  breathe  nor  sigh  nor  prayer- 

Silently  ye  may  smile, 

But  hold  your  breath  the  while, 
And  let  the  wind  sweep  back  your  cloudy  hair ! 

2. 

Bend  down  your  glittering  urns 

(Ere  yet  the  dawn  returns) 
And  star  with  dew  the  lawn  her  feet  shall  tread. 

Upon  the  air  rain  balm : 

Bid  all  the  woods  be  calm  : 
Ambrosial  dreams  with  healthful  slumbers  wed  ! 

That  so  the  Maiden  may 

With  smiles  your  care  repay 
When  from  her  couch  she  lifts  her  golden  head ; 

Waking  with  earliest  birds, 

Ere  yet  the  misty  herds 
Leave  warm  'mid  the  grey  grass  their  dusky  bed. 


1. 

FEAK  not — or  thou  shalt  find 
Cause  too  much  for  fear : 

Sigh  not—or  every  wind 
Shall  waft  thee,  deep  and  drear, 

The  echoes  of  the  murmurs 
Of  many  a  buried  year ! 

2. 
O'er  the  ice-plain  gliding, 

Forward,  fearless,  race: 
Doubly  hard  were  sliding 

With  reverted  face — 
Doubts  are  dull  rehearsals 

Of  self-doomed  disgrace ! 


.Song, 

FIRST  I  must  let  my  long  locks  down, 

And  then  my  tears  may  fall : 
For  who  would  care  unseen  to  frown? 

Or  weep  if  seen  by  all  ? 
— Now  flow  my  tears,  for  he  is  gone ! 

Dark  tresses  Change  to  night  my  day  ; 
For  I  loved  one,  and  only  one — 

And  he  is  gone  away. 


A  SIGH  in  the  morning  grey ! 
And  a  solitary  tear, 

Slow  to  gather,  slow  to  fall ; 
And  a  painful  flush  of  shame 
At  the  mention  of  thy  name — 

This  is- little,  this  is  all, 
False  one,  that  remains  to  say 

That  thy  love  of  old  was  here — 
And  that  love  hath  passed  away ! 


jfcong. 

i. 

STA.Y,  0  stay ! 

Linger  near  me,  wild-eyed  one ! 
We  are  glad  when  thou  art  by  us ; 
We  are  calm  when  thou  art  nigh  us ; 
We  are  sad  when  thou  art  gone — 

Stay,  O  stay, 

Where  my  eyes  can  rest  on  thee 
Dancing  in  thy  childish  glee 
To  thine  own  wild  minstrelsy. 

2. 

Stay ;  cool  winds  come  forth  to  fan 

The  forehead  of  the  fainting  Day : 
They  cheer  not  less  my  temples  wan  ; 

They  almost  make  me  gay. 

Stay,  O  stay ! 
Thy  mother  sits  at  home ;  but  she 

Has  pleasant  thoughts  of  thee  to  cheer  her 
Thy  little  sister  waits  for  thee, 

But  she  will  have  thee  often  near  her. 


210  SONG. 

3. 
Rest  beside  my  feet  awhile ; 

Lay  thy  head  upon  my  knee. 
I  thine  idlesse  will  beguile 

With  a  sweet,  sad  melody. 
Winning  creature,  wearied  creature ! 

One  I  loved  was  like  to  thee : 
Voice  and  movement,  form  and  feature, 
Trusting  heart*  and  docile  nature — 

All  were  like  to  thee. 
In  her  lips  and  heavenly  brow 

And  eyes  of  tender  mystery, 
She  was  like  what  thou  art  now — 

And  more  like  what  thou  wilt  be. 


Song, 


1. 
WHO  told  you,  girl,  that  you  are  fair  ? 

Nay,  nay,  you  cannot  hide  it : 
We  see  you  know  it  by  the  care 
With  which  you  bind  and  braid  your  hair, 

And  radiantly  divide  it. 

2. 
Delightedly,  delightful  one, 

You  stand  those  locks  adorning 
With  roses  in  the  wild-woods  grown, 
And  lily  buds  ere  sunrise  blown, 

White  daughters  of  the  Morning. 

3. 

No  meddling  fool  shall  ever  check 

A  care  so  sweet  and  pious ! 
None  ever  called  you  vain : — so  deck 
At  will  your  brow,  your  wrists,  your  neck- 
Singing  the  long  day  by  us; 


1. 
THE  Angels  kiss  her  while  she  sleeps, 

And  leave  their  freshness  on  her  breath 
Star  after  star,  descending,  peeps 

Along  her  loose  hair,  dark  as  death : 
From  his  low  nest  the  night-wind  creeps, 

And  o'er  her  bosom  wandereth. 

2. 
Tis  morning :  in  their  pure  embrace 

The  airs  of  dawn  their  playmate  greet : 
Dusk  fields  expect  their  wonted  grace, 

Those  silken  touches  of  swift  feet : 
With  songs  the  birds  salute  her  face ; 

And  Silence  doth  her  voice  entreat ! 


(TO  A  BIRD.) 
1. 

O  WING-GIRT  form  of  air  and  fire ! 

Thy  little  heart  will  burst  atwain : — 
Sooner  Apollo's  steeds  will  tire 

Than  thou  remit  that  ardent  strain ! 

2. 

Her  triumph  thrills  the  echoing  glade — 
Lo,  silent  now  she  bends  in  trance : 

Again,  by  her  sweet  love-note  swayed, 

Green  leaves  and  sprays  around  her  dance. 

3. 

Who  changed  to  shape  so  fine  and  small 
Some  Maenad  o'er  the  rough  hills  flying  ? 

What  God,  expelled  the  Olympian  Hall, 
In  anger  took  this  mould  to  die  in  ? 

4. 
Fly,  Winter,  fly !  the  notes  she  flingeth 

Are  shafts  that  pierce  thy  mailed  array. 
Come,  Summer,  come  !  the  songs  she  singeth 

With  buds  and  blossoms  pave  thy  way. 


1. 
GIVE  me  back  my  heart,  fair  child ; 

To  you  as  yet  'tis  worth  but  little. 
Half  beguiler,  half  beguiled, 

Be  you  warned :  your  own  is  brittle. 
I  know  it  by  your  redd'ning  cheeks — 
I  know  it  by  those  two  black  streaks 
Arching  up'your  pearly  brows 

In  a  momentary  laughter, 
Stretched  in  long  and  dark  repose 

With  a  sigh  the  moment  after. 

2. 

"  Hid  it !  dropt  it  on  the  moors ! 

"  Lost  it,  and  you  cannot  find  it" — 
My  own  heart  I  want,  not  yours : 

You  have  bound  and  must  unbind  it. 
Set  it  free  then  from  your  net, 
We  will  love,  sweet — but  not  yet! 
Fling  it  from  you : — we  are  strong: 

Love  is  trouble,  love  is  foDy: 
Love,  that  makes  an  old  heart  young, 

Makes  a  young  heart  melancholy. 


BENDING  between  me  and  the  taper 

While  o'er  the  harp  her  white  hands  strayed, 

The  shadows  of  her  waving  tresses 
Above  my  hand  were  gently  swayed. 

With  every  graceful  movement  waving, 

I  marked  their  undulating  swell : 
I  watched  them  while  they  met  and  parted, 

Curled  close  or  widened,  rose  or  fell. 

I  laughed  in  triumph  and  in  pleasure, 
So  strange  the  sport,  so  undesigned ! 

Her  Mother  turned,  and  asked  me  gravely, 
"  What  thought  was  passing  through  my  mind  ?" 

'Tis  Love  that  blinds  the  eyes  of  Mothers ! 

'Tis  Love  that  makes  the  young  Maids  fair!, 
She  touched  my  hand ;  my  rings  she  counted — 

Yet  never  felt  the  Shadows  there! 

Keep,  gamesome  Love,  beloved  Infant ! 

Keep  ever  thus  all  Mothers  blind  : 
And  make  thy  dedicated  Virgins 

In  substance  as  in  shadow  kind  ! 


j&ong. 

i. 

0  DEEM  not  Time  and  Space  divide  us 
From  that  world  which  passeth  sense : 

O  dream  not  we  have  nought  to  guide  us 
Save  forlorn  Experience. 

2. 

That  feeble  gleam !  in  vain  it  lightens 
O'er  the  path  already  traced : 

That  angry  glare !  it  only  heightens 
The  horrors  of  the  lonely  waste. 

3. 

Ask  of  Nature :  she  will  spell  you 

Emblemed  Truths  from  bud  and  flower 

Ask  of  Art ;  and  she  will  tell  you 
Words  of  hope  and  words  of  powen 

4. 
Ask  of  Science :  she  will  bring  you 

Gifts  well-earned,  from  seas  and  skies : 
Faith  her  heavenly  songs^'will  sing  you — 

While  the  heart  lives,  nothing  dies ! 


j&ong. 

i. 

I  SEE  the  World's  broad  stream  go  by  me 

With  a  downward-winding  gleam : 
Pale  bark  on  bark  is  drifting 

Along  that  mighty  stream. 
With  phantom  speed  yet  softly 

They  pass  each  other  in  the  night : 
And  now  are  all  but  vanished ; 

And  now  are  out  of  sight. 

2. 
I  hear  deep  Music  gathering  round  me 

Of  many  tones  combined ; 
The  meeting  of  the  murmur 

From  Before  and  from  Behind. 
Faint  greetings,  sad  farewells, 
And  random  cheerings  float, 
With  echo  blended,  from  the  choir 
Of  each  down-dropping  boat. 


j&ong. 

HE  found  me  sitting  among  flowers, 

My  Mother's,  and  my  own  ; 
Whiling  away  too  happy  hours 

With  songs  of  doleful  tone. 

My  Sister  came,  and  laid  her  book 

Upon  my  lap :  and  He, 
He  too  into  the  page  would  look ; — 

And  asked  no  leave  of  me. 

The  little  frightened  creature  laid 

Her  face  upon  my  knee — 
"  You  teach  your  sister,  pretty  maid  ; 

And  I  would  fain  teach  thee." 

He  taught  me  Joy  more  blest,  more  brief 
Than  that  mild  vernal  weather : 

He  taught  me  Love ;  he  taught  me  Grief: 
He  taught  me  both  together. 

Give  me  a  sun-warmed  nook  to  cry  in ! 

And  a  wall-flower's  perfume — 
A  nook  to  cry  in,  and  to  die  in, 

'Mid  the  Ruin's  gloom. 


jfcong, 

i. 

FLING  wide,  O  love,  thy  sable  tresses, 

And  fill  our  cave  with  night  ! 
The  midnight  lawns  thy  Dian  presses, 

My  Venus  loves  twilight. 
I  cannot  feel  alone  with  thee, 
If  aught  beside  I  hear  or  see  : 
Bright  fount,  bright  shell,  or  jewelled  stone, 
I  want  not  these,  but  thee  alone  ! 


And  when  that  sudden  night  is  deepest 

Pour  from  thy  lips  their  wild,  sweet  song  ; 
Till  all  the  echoing  vault  thou  sweepest 

With  waves  of  sound,  a  billowy  throng  : 
That  I,  when  those  rich  spells  have  wound  me, 
May  think  thy  soul  is  hovering  round 
Then  turn,  and  find  with  happy  thrill 
The  sweet  Lyre  near  me,  tremulous  still  ! 


0  NOT  deserted,  not  bereft ! 

Your  Lover  now  is  gone  : 
But  Love  at  least  to  you  is  left — 

You  are  not  then  alone. 

Still  on  your  heart  his  hand  Love  presses 

To  liberate  your  sighs : 
Still  on  your  lids  he  rains  his  kisses 

To  make  the  warm  tears  rise. 

True  friends,  though  severed,  still  are  one 

True  love  endears  brief  woe—- 
My tears,  alas  1  are  mine  alone  ; 
And  ne'er  can  cease  to  flow. 


1. 

MY  Hope,  in  happier  days  than  these  ; 

My  Love,  (Hope  past) — 
Memory's  one  Star  on  lonely  seas  : 

My  Anchor,  last ! 
Why  ask  you,  with  subdued  surprise, 

And  that  mild  glee, 
Wherefore  I  turn,  still  turn  my  eyes 

From  all,  to  thee  ? 

2. 
The  blind  man  turns — and  none  forbids — 

Into  sunshine 
His  filmy,  cold,  unlighted  lids : 

The  deaf  incline 
Toward  harps  whence  sounds,  to  them  not  borne, 

Flow,  light  and  free ; 
To  graves  long  cherished  hearts  forlorn — 

And  I  to  thee. 


i. 

SHE  turned  her  eyes  in  haughty  gladness, 
And  wheresoe'er  they  shot  their  spell 

A  thousand  hearts  leaped  up  in  madness, 
A  thousand  eyes  beneath  them  fell. 

Even  women,  as  she  passed  them,  cried 

"  How  beautiful,  how  blest  her  pride !" 

2. 
Her  lips  were  arched  in  breathless  pleasure — 

Men,  as  they  marked  them,  deemed  she  felt 
Beneath  their  warm,  nectarean  pressure 

Famed  Ida's  apple  yield  and  melt : — 
That  fruit  of  old  by  Venus  won 
She  kissed — to  thee  she  passed  it  on  ! 


j&ong. 

i. 

SLANTING  both  hands  against  her  forehead 
On  me  she  levelled  her  bright  eyes. 
My  whole  heart  brightened  as  the  sea 
When  midnight  clouds  part  suddenly  : — 
Through  all  my  spirit  went  the  lustre, 

Like  starlight  poured  through  purple  skies. 

2. 

And  then  she  sang  a  loud,  sweet  music  ; 
Yet  louder  as  aloft  it  clomb  : 

Soft  when  her  curving  lips  it  left ; 
Then  rising  till  the  heavens  were  cleft, 
As  though  each  strain,  on  high  expanding, 
Were  echoed  in  a  silver  dome. 

3. 

But  hark !  she  sings  "  she  does  not  love  me :" 
She  loves  to  say  she  ne'er  can  love. 
To  me  her  beauty  she  denies — 
Bending  the  while  on  me  those  eyes 
Whose  beams  might  charm  the  mountain  leopard, 
Or  lure  Jove's  herald  from  above ! 


(TO  SOME  VIOLETS.) 

CHILDEEN  of  Spring,  deserted 

By  her  who  gave  you  birth, 
Why  linger  here,  that  Spring  departed, 

To  fade  on  the  dark  Earth  ? 

Gently  to  one  I  bear  you, 

Gently  and  reverently, 
Who  will  not  quite  refuse  to  wear  you, 

Albeit  you  come  from  me. 

The  shadow  of  her  tresses, 

The  sunshine  of  her  eyes, 
Are  better  than  your  rock  recesses 

Pierced  through  by  cloudless  skies. 

Her  breast,  when  you  are  dying, 

May  rock  you  with  a  sigh — 
Ah,  would  'twere  mine  to  hear  that  sighing, 

To  share  that  lullaby! 


j&ong. 

l. 

COOL,  if  ye  may,  my  hands,  rivers  soft-sliding ! 
Far-sunken,  piny  dells,  and  shadowy  glades, 

Take,  take  me  to  your  shades : 
Sea-caverns  deep  in  emerald  cloisters  hiding 

Dark  gems  and  endless  peace, 

O  bid  my  tumults  cease — 
Fan  me,  cold  airs,  with  gelid  breath  serene : 
Ye  meadows  lull  me  with  your  soothing  green  ! 

2. 

Heaven  is  too  wide  a  sphere  for  Man's  weak  spirit 
To  fill — and  there,  with  joy  or  grief  opprest, 

To  find,  all  round,  one  rest. 
And  Earth,  that  bourne  we  sought  not  but  inherit, 

In  her  small  bound  can  yield 

No  region  and  no  field 
For  a  proud  Soul  that  seeks  and  seeks  forever 
That  which  she  knows  too  well  no  finite  space  can  give  her! 


1. 

OUR  bark  shot  past  an  Island  nested 
In  a  woody  ocean  bay. 

The  shower  had  drifted  past  us  long, 
Yet  still  on  high  the  rainbow  hung — 
One  arc  on  that  bright  Island  rested  ; 
Seaward  the  other  bent  away. 

2. 

Under  our  bark  a  wave  was  dying : 
Warm  from  my  lips  a  Wish  it  bore. 
I  wished  that  little  Island  ours, 
Or  us  that  little  Island's  flowers : 
But  cold  that  Wish,  and  lost  that  sighing, 
Long,  long  ere  yet  they  reached  the  shore  ! 

3. 

Against  that  Isle  a  wave  was  dying, 
It  sank  beneath  the  Wish  it  bore. 
Another  past  us  rolled,  and  then 
Another  followed  in  the  train — 
Alas!  there  is  no  end  of  sighing — 
A  single  Wish  begets  a  score ! 


1. 

THERE  lies  an  isle-surrounding  bay, 
Itself  by  mountains  girdled  round, 
And  wandering  winds  whose  circling  breeds 
From  vaulted  caves  and  fluted  reeds 
A  wild  and  melancholy  sound  ; 
Scarce  audible,  yet  heard  for  aye. 

2. 

Serene  as  o'er  an  inland  stream 
The  wild  swans  move  across  the  brine ; 
Or,  motionless  at  dawn  and  eve, 
Upon  the  crimsoned  billow  heave  ; 
While  o'er  the  far  horizon's  line 
The  sportive  Dolphins  plunge  and  gleam. 

3. 

O  give  me  on  that  ocean  lake 
A  boat ;  a  Convent  on  that  shore, 
Or  crowning  yonder  isle  of  shells : 
That  I  may  hear  the  matin  bells 
With  their  angelic  hymns  once  more 
The  long-forgotten  echoes  wake ! 


1. 

'MiD  osier  banks  that  round  us  swayed 
In  May  we  gamboled,  laughed,  and  played 

And  scarce  escaped  for  all  our  speed. 
The  osiers  now  are  scorched  and  scarred, 
Too  light  for  shafts,  to  weave  too  hard — 

I  touched  one,  and  it  made  me  bleed ! 

2. 

O  Wind  snow-cooled  that  o'er  me  playest, 
Do  with  me  what  thou  canst  or  mayest ; 

With  tresses,  veil,  or  kerchief  play : — 
Inconstant  thou — yet  thou  delayest, 
And  oft  returning  often  stayest : 

O  teach  the  Shepherds  so  to  stay ! 


j&ong. 

1. 
HIGH  up,  the  pine-tree  tops  among 

The  wild  Winds  nurse  their  infant  brood  ; 
Their  waving  cradles  there  have  slung, 

And  left  in  solitude. 
Hark,  hear  you  not  that  feeble  wailing 
Through  fan-like  boughs  and  shades  prevailing  ? 

2. 

Now,  now  the  cones,  in  myriads  stirred, 

Announce  once  more  those  Winds  returning, 

As  to  her  young  the  parent  bird — 
Returned  to  lull  that  mourning 

With  honeyed  breath,  and  smell  of  flowers, 

Their  pasture  borne  from  Alpine  bowers- 


1. 

A  BRIGHTENED  SoiTOW  veils  her  face  ; 

Sweet  thoughts  with  thoughts  forlorn, 
And  playful  sadness,  like  the  grace 

Of  an  Autumnal  morn ; 
When  birds  new-waked,  like  sprightly  elves, 

The  languid  echoes  rouse, 
And  infant  Zephyrs  make  themselves 

Familiar  with  old  boughs. 

2. 
All  round  our  hearts  the  Maiden's  hair 

Its  own  soft  shade  doth  fling. 
Her  sigh  perfumes  the  forest  air, 

Like  eve — but  eve  in  Spring ! 
When  Spring  precipitates  her  flow ; 

And  Summer,  swift  to  greet  her, 
Breathes,  every  night,  a  warmer  glow 

Half  through  the  dusk  to  meet  her. 


j&ong. 

1. 

SAD  eyes  for  aye  depressed ; 

Sad,  sigh-suspended  breast ; 
Sad  feet  that  move  as  at  a  funeral ! 

Alas !  what  sorrow  causes 

Thy  tranced  ways,  thy  pauses  ? 
Whom  hast  thou  loved  ?  upon  whose  spirit  dost  thou  call  ? 

2. 

She  moves  like  one  o'er-wrought 

By  one  lamenting  Thought 
Which  charms  her  by  the  sweetness  of  its  singing. 

Darkling  within  her  breast 

The  night-bird  Grief  doth  rest 
And  makes  that  lone  cave  echo  to  its  ringing — 

3. 

Sufferer !  whate'er  thine  ill, 

Earth,  Earth  is  beauteous  still ! 
Grief  too  can  mock  us :  thou  ere  long  mayst  die ! 

That  thought  thy  comfort  yield — 

Thy  grave-stone  make  thy  shield. 
Sigh  not — So  brief  is  life,  the  wise  lack  time  to  sigh ! 


i. 

BY  that  brow  which  gleams  so  brightly 
From  the  ambush  of  thine  hair  : 

By  that  feathered  step  which  lightly 
Skims  those  princely  floors,  I  swear 

I  should  love  you  well,  if  you 

Unto  me  were  loving  too ! 

2. 

By  those  locks  that,  loosely  flowing, 
Spread  their  nets  upon  the  air  ; 

By  those  hearts  that,  inly  glowing, 
Fret  with  pangs  they  fear  to  share, 

I  could  love  you  well,  if  I 

Loved  not  better  Liberty ! 


l. 

SIGH  not :  lift  that  face  again — 
Idly  thou  dost  play  at  sorrow ! 
Thou  to-night  dost  challenge  pain 

But  to  make  more  glad  the  morrow. 
Thou,  whilst  Youth  is  thine  ally, 
Youthful  troubles  mayst  defy : 
Youth  departed,  thou  shalt  say 
"  Woe  is  me,  and  well  away  !" 

2. 

Thousand  lovers  now  pursue  thee — 

Thou  dost  turn  from  all  to  one ! 
Him  thou  lovest  that  will  not  woo  thee 

He  will  come  when  they  are  gone. 
When  old  Time  thy  sport  consumes 
And  the  Earth  is  paved  with  tombs, 
Grief  will  come,  and  bid  thee  say 
"  Woe  is  me,  and  well  away !" 


1. 

ALAS  !  that  all  things  sweet  and  dear 
Should  pass  us  in  such  fleet  career, 

And  grief  and  only  grief  be  lasting ! 
Alas  that  Joys  at  noon  so  small 
Should  make  their  evening  shades  so  tall, 

With  gloom  the  earth  o'er-casting ! 

2. 

Peace,  peace,  Reprover :  stand  aloof — 

For,  if  my  sadness  needs  reproof, 
I  will  myself  reprover  be ; 

Or  voice  of  meet  rebuke  entrust 

To  the  most  feeble  thing  of  dust 
That  preaches  of  mortality. 

3. 

My  cottage  fire  in  silence  waning 

Rebukes  me  for  my  vain  complaining, 
And  says — "  Be  still :  thou  too  shalt  die. 

Live,  while  thou  livest,  mankind  befriending ; 

Thy  short-lived  warmth  on  others  spending — 
In  ashes  then  contented  lie  I" 


1, 

IF  the  many  seek  thee  not 
Leave  their  joys  and  them  unsought. 
If  the  wide  world  no  more  love  thee 
Neither  let  its  scorn  reprove  thee. 
Go ;  the  woods  are  deep  and  green 
Wherein  thou  mayst  abide  unseen : 
With  the  humble  or  the  proud 
Go  and  hide  thee  from  the  crowd. 

2. 

There  in  holy  silence  live. 
Thyself  forget :  the  rest  forgive. 
And  love  the  night,  because  therein 
Less  room  there  seems  for  grief  and  sin. 
And  keep,  as  down  thy  life  is  gliding, 
Thy  Thoughts  in  trains  as  softly  sliding, 
As  gently  changing,  day  by  day, 
As  change  thy  locks  from  dark  to  grey. 

3. 

And  when  the  air  is  cooled  with  snows 
Around  the  couch  of  thy  repose, 
Draw  deeper  breath,  and  back  respire 
Thy  sad  heart's  solitary  fire. 
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And  while  the  winds,  their  night  sobs  hushing, 
On  Autumn's  grave  the  leaves  are  crushing, 
Let  forth,  some  morn,  thy  latest  breath  ; 
And  sink  from  slumber  into  Death ! 


Eofac  ant) 


WHENEVER  under  bowers  of  myrtle 
Love,  summer-tressed  and  vernal-eyed, 

At  morn  or  eve  is  seen  to  wander, 
A  dark-eyed  girl  is  at  his  side. 

No  eye  beholds  the  Virgin  gliding 

Unsandaled  through  the  thicket's  glooms  : 

Yet  some  have  marked  her  shadow  moving 
Like  twilight  o'er  the  whiter  blooms. 

A  golden  bow  the  Brother  carries, 

A  silver  flute  the  Sister  bears  : 
And  ever  at  the  fatal  moment 

The  notes  and  arrows  fly  in  pairs. 

She  rests  her  flute  upon  her  bosom, 
(While  up  to  heaven  his  bow  he  rears,) 

And  as  her  kisses  make  it  tremble 
That  flute  is  moistened  by  her  tears. 

The  lovely  twain  were  born  together, 
And  in  the  same  shell-cradle  laid, 

And  in  the  bosom  of  one  Mother 
Together  slept,  and  sleeping  played, 
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With  hands  into  each  other's  woven, 

And  whispering  lips  that  seemed  to  teach 

Each  other  in  their  rosy  motion 
What  still  their  favourites  learn  from  each. 

Proud  of  her  boy,  the  Mother  shewed  him 

To  mortal  and  immortal  eye ; 
But  hid,  (hecause  she  loved  her  dearer) 

The  deeper,  sweeter  Mystery. 

Accept  them  both,  or  hope  for  neither, 
Oh  loveliest  Youth,  or  Maid  forlorn, 

For  Grief  has  come  when  Love  is  welcome, 
And  Love  will  comfort  those  who  mourn. 


jfcong* 

1. 
IN  heaviness  I  lay :  no  word 

I  spake ;  I  breathed  no  tone  : 
When  down  from  Heaven  a  Thought  of  Joy 

Into  my  heart  fell  prone. 
It  smote,  it  thrilled,  it  pierced  my  mind — 

Then  by  that  mind's  upbuoyaunce 
Half-lifted,  o'er  it  cast  a  glow 

Of  Beauty  and  deep  Joyaunce. 

2. 

It  left  me :  and  my  Soul  once  more 

Grew  dreary  as  a  flood, 
When  that  bright  Nymph  which  bathed  therein 

Hath  vanished  in  the  wood : 
When  her  last  lustre  from  the  wave 

Is  gone,  or  all  but  gone — 
And  backward  close  the  forest  boughs, 

And  the  shades  of  Eve  come  on. 


1. 

SMOOTHEST  sheets  of  loneliest  waters ! 

Mirrors  of  old  moss-grown  trees : 
Baths,  where  tired  and  heated  spirits 

Plunge  at  will  and  float  at  ease, 
Lulled  by  winds  in  sweetness  roaming 

With  low  silver  lullabies ! 

2. 
Tall  grey  rocks  with  far-cast  shadows 

And  old  ivied  clefts  and  cells : 
Far  blue  mountains,  those  "  high  places' 

Raised  to  him  who  lonely  dwells : 
And  the  moist  and  reedy  margins 

Sinking  soft  to  twilight  dells — 

3. 
All  the  world  is  full  of  clamour : 

Distant  voyage  hath  no  rest — 
Glory,  Power,  and  Gold,  what  are  they 

Idle  gift  and  impious  quest. 
Native  lakes  and  leaf-strewn  rivers 

You  alone  and  yours  are  blest ! 


l. 
WHEN  young  lone,  tired  of  play, 

Hides  both  her  hands  in  one  of  mine, 
Blowing  her  flower-sweet  locks  away 

I  make  her  blue  eyes  gleam  and  shine 
Between  their  fringes  lightly  shaking, 
Like  stars  through  clouds  or  pine-boughs  breaking ! 

2. 
But  when  those  eyes  no  more  can  bear, 

Nor  hands  in  durance  held  can  aid  her, 
Blushing  she  prays  me  first  to  spare, 

And  then— (be  still,  profane  upbraider) 
Is  forced,  in  self-defence,  to  rest 
Brow,  lids,  and  garland  on  my  breast ! 

3. 

Once  when  the  laughing  child  I  caught 
And  bent,  to  kiss  that  wreath  displaced, 

Backward  her  young  charms,  malice-fraught, 
She  flung  with  such  imprudent  haste 

Her  favourite  Dove  not  five  moons  old 

Flew,  frightened,  from  her  vest's  light  fold ! 


j&ong, 

i. 
As  if  no  child  on  all  the  earth, 

Till  thou  wert  born,  had  golden  hair, 
And  eyes,  pure  lamps  of  loveliest  mirth, 

Thy  Mother  lifts  her  hands  to  swear 
No  charms  were  e'er  like  thine :  but  I 
The  assertion  doubt — almost  deny. 

2. 

Who  knows  but  in  some  Grecian  vale 
Even  now  as  fair  a  child  may  sit 

Close-nested  like  a  nightingale, 

While  round  and  round  the  dark  birds  flit 

Amazed  at  sunny  locks  and  eyes, 

Strange  rebels  'gainst  Egean  skies ! 

3. 

Who  knows  but  where  the  almond  waves 
('Mid  some  Circassian  forest's  gloom) 

Between  two  scarce  divided  graves, 
An  English  and  a  native  tomb, 

Some  child  like  thee  the  buds  may  gather, 

And  sing  "  a  hero  was  my  Father ! " 
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4. 

Ausonia,  in  her  bowered  retreats — 

But  has  not  England  too  her  bowers 
Where  Love  with  love-touched  Beauty  meets, 

And  rears  from  earth  supernal  flowers  ? 
Away,  away !  'twere  shame  to  say 
No  child  was  e'er  like  thee — away ! 

5. 
Or  if  indeed  no  prosperous  star 

To  form  so  fine  on  earth  hath  given 
A  bloom  so  sweet — what  then  ?  there  are 

A  thousand  such  in  Heaven ! 
Away,  away !  'twere  sin  to  say 
No  child  was  e'er  like  thee.    Away ! 


HUSH,  hush  iny  Song — reproofs  like  these 

Will  teach  that  woe  her  fancy  feigneth : 
Not  always  laughs  a  heart  at  ease ; 

Not  every  sorrow  paineth. 
Fraudful  Grief  may  draw  his  finger 

O'er  her  smiles,  but  not  displace  them  : — 
O'er  her  dimples  Love  may  linger, 

With  light  kiss,  but  ne'er  erase  them ! 
Her  sadness  is  in  truth  no  sadness ; 
A  tender  cloud  to  veil  her  gladness, 
Like  dark,  long  hair  let  down  in  play 
O'er  brows  that  through  them  gleam  like  Day. 


j&ong. 

1. 
THY  spirit  the  breeze  doth  tread,  Love ! 

The  west  wind  is  thy  spouse : 
But  thou  leapest  from  off  his  bed  Love, 

And  laughest  to  scorn  his  vows. 
Thy  form,  as  in  air  it  dances, 
Pursues  thy  winged  glances — 

A  lily  would  light 

Thy  darkest  night 
Though  the  stars  lay  dead  in  trances ! 

2. 

From  the  labour  of  life  I  charm  thee, 

Thine  airy  foot  and  hand : 
No  wave  of  the  sea  shall  harm  thee ; 

No  pebble  or  thorn  by  land ! 
Each  shower  that  falls  to  spite  thee 
With  a  Kainbow's  arch  shall  light  thee : 

Bright,  glad,  and  gay 

Thou  shalt  walk  all  day, 
And  no  dream  of  the  dark  shall  fright  thee ! 


1. 

WHEN  I  was  young,  I  said  to  Sorrow, 
"  Come,  and  I  will  play  with  thee" — 
He  is  near  me  now  all  day ; 
And  at  night  returns  to  say, 
"  I  will  come  again  to-morrow, 
I  will  come  and  stay  with  thee." 

2. 

Through  the  woods  we  walk  together ; 
His  soft  footsteps  rustle  nigh  me. 
To  shield  an  unregarded  head, 
He  hath  built  a  winter  shed ; 
And  all  night  in  rainy  weather, 
I  hear  his  gentle  breathings  by  me. 


MADE  up  of  Instincts  half,  half  Appetites, 
Ingenuous,  winning,  graceful,  graceless,  gay, 
Her  winged  Fancies,  wheresoe'er  they  stray, 
Find,  yield,  or  make  a  thousand  strange  delights. 
Then  ranging,  swift  as  sounds  or  lunar  sprites, 
Forever  they  desert,  but  ne'er  betray : 
To  please  was  what  they  promised ;  not  to  stay : 
No  pledge  they  asked  for ;  they  conferred  no  rights — 
Welcome  them,  Stranger,  when  they  come ;  and  say 
"  Away,  sweet  Wantons !"  when  they  fly  away. 


j&ong. 

(SCENE  IN  A  MADHOUSE.) 

1. 

SHE  sings  her  wild  dirges,  and  smiles  'mid  the  strain  ; 

Then  turns  to  remember  her  sorrow. 
Men  gaze  on  that  smile  till  their  tears  fall  like  rain, 

And  she  from  their  weeping  doth  borrow. 
She  forgets  her  own  story :  and  none,  she  complains, 

Of  the  cause  for  her  grief  will  remind  her : 
She  fancies  but  one  of  her  kindred  remains — 

She  is  certain  he  never  can  find  her. 
Whence  caught  you,  sweet  Mourner,  the  swell  of  that  song  ? 

"  From  the  arch  of  yon  wind-laden  billow." 
Whence  learned  you,  sweet  Lady,  your  sadness  ? — "  Fron 
Wrong." 

Your  meekness  who  taught  you  ? — "  The  Willow." 


2. 

She  boasts  that  her  tresses  have  never  grown  grey ; 

Yet  murmurs — "  How  long  I  am  dying ! 
My  sorrows  but  make  me  more  lovely,  men  say ; 

But  I  soon  in  my  grave  shall  be  lying ! 
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My  grave  will  embrace  me  all  round  and  all  round, 

More  warmly  than  thou,  my  false  lover : — 
No  Eival  will  steal  to  my  couch  without  sound : 

No  Sister  will  come  to  discover !" 
Whence  caught  you,  sweet  Mourner,  the  swell  of  that  song  ? 

"  From  the  arch  of  the  wind-laden  billow." 
Whence  learned  you,  sweet  Lady,  your  sadness? — "From 
Wrong." 

Your  meekness  who  taught  you  ? — "  The  Willow." 


3. 

She  courts  the  cold  wind  when  the  tempests  blow  hard, 

And  at  first  she  exults  in  their  raving. 
She  clasps  with  her  fingers  the  lattice  close-barred — 

Like  the  billows  her  bosom  is  waving : — 
But  ere  long  with  strange  pity  her  spirit  is  crossed, 

And  she  sighs  for  poor  mariners  drowning : 
And — "  thus  in  my  passion  of  old  I  was  tossed"— 

And — "  thus  stood  my  grey  Father  frowning !" 
Whence  caught  you,  sweet  Mourner,  the  swell  of  that  song  ? 

"  From  the  arch  of  the  wind-laden  billow." 
Whence  caught  you,   sweet  Lady,  your  sadness  ? — "  From 
Wrong." 

Your  meekness  who  taught  you  ? — "  The  Willow." 


4. 
On  the  wall  the  rough  water  chafes  ever  its  breast ; 

'Mid  the  willows  my  bark  was  awaiting ; 
Passing  by,  on  her  cold  hand  a  sad  kiss  I  prest, 

And  slowly  moved  on  to  the  grating. 
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"  For  my  lips,  not  my  fingers,  your  bounty  I  crave !" 

She  cried  with  a  laugh  and  light  shiver : 
"  You  drift  o'er  the  ocean,  and  I  to  the  grave  ; 

Henceforward  we  meet  not  for  ever  !" 
Where  found  you,  sweet  Mourner,  the  swell  of  that  song  ? 

"  In  the  arch  of  yon  wind-laden  billow." 
Whence   caught  you,  sweet   Lady,  your  sadness?— "Fron 
Wrong." 

Your  meekness  who  taught  you  ?— "  The  Willow." 


j&ong, 

1. 

You  take  a  town  you  cannot  keep  ; 

And,  forced  in  turn  to  fly, 
O'er  ruins  you  have  made  shall  leap 

Your  deadliest  enemy. 
Her  love  is  yours — and  be  it  so — 
But  can  you  keep  it  ?  No,  no,  no ! 

2. 

The  wall  of  pearl  that  girt  her  heart, 
The  virgin  bulwark  of  the  soul, 

Your  own  rude  hands  have  torn  apart : 
And  she,  so  perfect,  late,  and  whole, 

Is  now  all  yours.     Proud  boast,  away  ! 

What  you  have  done,  another  may. 

3. 

Upon  her  brow  we  gazed  with  awe  ; 

And  loved,  and  wished  to  love,  in  vain: 
But  when  the  snow  begins  to  thaw 

We  shun  with  scorn  the  miry  plain. 
Women  with  grace  may  yield:  but  she 
Appeared  some  Virgin  Deity. 
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4. 
Bright  was  her  soul  as  Dian's  crest 

Showering  on  Vesta's  fane  its  sheen : 
Cold  looked  she  as  the  waveless  breast 

Of  some  stone  Dian  at  thirteen. 
Men  loved :  but  hope  they  deemed  to  be 
A  sweet  Impossibility ! 
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poetic  function, 


i. 

THE  College  of  the  Priests  is  with  us  still 

Still  on  our  low,  and  sin-defiled  ground 

The  borders  of  their  sacred  vestments  sound  : 

But  where  by  caverned  wood,  or  crested  hill, 

Or  cedar-girded  mountain  citadel  — 

Where  are  the  high-commissioned  Prophets  found? 

The  unanointed  Order,  not  uncrowned, 

For  whom  the  curtain  unremoveable 

Of  Time,  transparent  grows  ;  —  to  whom  is  given, 

When  mighty  Nations  rage  in  anarchy, 

Bending  with  arm  outstretched  and  potent  rod 

To  part  the  waves  of  that  rebellious  sea  ; 

To  warn  ill  Rulers  of  the  ways  of  Heaven  — 

And  sternly  monish  Kings  that  know  not  God  ? 
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Poetic  ^Function. 


2. 

I  ASKED  ;  and  it  was  answered  me  —  "  The  Praise 
And  Burthen,  which  to  these  did  once  belong, 
Is  now  committed  to  the  Lords  of  Song  — 
Where  Space  is  not,  where  Time  no  longer  sways, 
Their  spiritual  spheres  they  build  and  raise  : 
And  those  eternal  Truths  on  which  are  hung 
The  fates  of  mortals,  lurk  their  leaves  among  ; 
And  what  exalts  a  nation  ;  what  betrays. 
Therefore  the  People  cleave  to  them  :  and  all 
To  whom  the  World,  not  Truth  and  Man,  are  dear 
Abhor  them,  and  suspect  ;  despise,  yet  fear  ; 
And  will  not  bid  them  to  their  festival, 
Unless,  like  Balak's  wise  and  wicked  Seer, 
They  merge  the  Prophet  in  the  Sorcerer. 
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ARMOUEY  of  impenetrable  mail 
Is  thine ;  and  hath  been  ever  from  the  womb. 
Loosen  not,  till  thou  loosenest  for  the  tomb 
The  seven-fold  harness  of  that  iron  scale. 
For  many  are  there  watchful  to  assail 
The  mighty,  and  to  speed  the  flying  doom 
In  all  those  fits  of  weakness  or  of  gloom 
Which  o'er  the  loftiest  head  at  times  prevail. 
Not  only  Passion's  Furies ; — Jealousies, 
Hell-fires  on  earth  ;  Suspicion,  Fear,  and  Hate : 
But  Languors  unheroic  ;  Sympathies 
That,  promising  to  soften,  enervate  ; 
Desires  that  over  earth  and  ocean  roam — 
And  Love,  which  in  this  world  should  never  make  her 
home. 
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LET  me  be  near  thee,  and  I  will  not  touch 

Thine  hand ;  or  grieve  thee  with  reproach  or  praise ; 

Or  look  into  thine  eyes.     Is  this  too  much  ? 

Sweet  Lady,  say  not  so,  for  I  would  gaze 

On  thee  forever.     Be  but  what  thou  art, 

A  Beauty  shrined  within  a  silver  haze  ; 

And  in  the  silence  let  me  fill  my  heart 

With  memories  calmly  stored  for  wintry  days, 

O  Lady !  there  is  sorrow  here  below ! 

And  Gladness  seldom  comes,  and  cannot  last. 

Thou  art  all  Summer:  thou  wilt  never  know 

The  cold  and  cloudy  skies  which  I  forecast: 

Deny  not  thou  long  years  of  future  woe 

Their  comfort  sad  and  sole — a  happy  Past* 
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A  WAYWARD  child,  scarce  knowing  what  he  wanted, 

Ean  to  one  side  whilst  all  his  comrades  played  ; 

And  in  the  sunny  ground  a  berry  planted. 

An  olive-tree  uprose  ;  and  in  its  shade, 

While  summer  after  summer  glowed  and  panted, 

That  child's  descendants  sat.     The  tree  decayed  ; 

And  of  one  polished  branch  this  flute  was  made, 

The  sire  of  all  sweet  sounds,  and  strains  enchanted, 

Immortal  nurslings  of  the  transient  breeze. 

That  child  is  dead  and  gone  :  that  olive  now 

Is  swept  away  with  all  its  centuries ; 

Yet  this  selected  fragment  of  a  bough 

Survives,  and  may  survive  till  earth  expires, 

And  mortal  strains  are  lost  in  songs  of  heavenly  choirs. 
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whom  this  heart  must  ever  hold  most  dear 
(This  heart  in  happy  bondage  held  so  long) 
Began  to  sing.     At  first  a  gentle  fear 
Rosied  her  countenance,  for  she  is  young, 
And  he  who  loves  her  most  of  all  was  near : 
But  when  at  last  her  voice  grew  full  and  strong 
O !  from  their  ambush  sweet,  how  rich  and  clear, 
Bubbled  the  notes  abroad — A  rapturous  throng ! 
Her  little  hands  were  sometimes  flung  apart, 
And  sometimes  palm  to  palm  together  prest ; 
While  wave-like  blushes  rising  from  her  breast 
Kept  time  with  that  aerial  melody ; 
A  music  to  the  sight ! — I  standing  nigh 
Received  the  falling  fountain  in  my  heart. 
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THE  spring  of  my  sweet  life  thou  madest  thine ; 
And  on  my  summer  glories  thou  hast  fed : 
And  now  the  vernal  melodies  are  dead 
On  lips  that  mourn  for  joys  no  longer  mine. 
The  summer  brilliance  now  hath  ceased  to  shine 
Upon  a  brow  so  oft  disquieted 
By  agonizing  doubts :  thy  love  is  fled ; 
And  thou  art  flying — how  dare  I  repine  ? 
How  could  I  hope  so  great  a  love  would  cleave 
To  one  whose  fault  too  well  was  known  to  thee  ?- 
Lament  not,  0  my  love  ;  or,  if  thou  grieve, 
For  me  lament  not  though  my  grief  thou  share ; 
For  I  have  known  in  dreams  my  destiny, 
And  what  I  ought  to  welcome  I  can  bear. 
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THE  light  that  played  above  thine  infancy, 
I  see  it  still  in  all  that  shining  hair : 
And  on  that  countenance  pale  and  brow  of  care 
Depressed  by  melancholy  though  they  be, 
Departing  Youth  looks  back  remorsefully — 
Then  why  such  sorrow  in  a  world  so  fair, 
As  if  there  were  no  Heaven  to  minister 
Immortal  nourishment  to  one  like  thee  ? 
Ah !  fret  not  thou  at  Fortune's  petty  stings, 
(Sorrow  unlovely  and  unsanctified) 
But  strictly  fortify  the  loftier  heart, 
Communing  hourly  with  undying  things. 
And,  without  promptings  of  injurious  pride, 
Remember  what  thou  wert  and  what  thou  art. 
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I  WAS  ashamed  when  some  one  said  to  me 

"  How  blue  those  mountains  are,  that  cloud  how  fair" — 

I  could  have  praised  them  first :  but  could  not  dare 

To  mix  false  words  with  joy  so  pure  and  free. 

And  when  they  said,  "  Behold  that  shining  sea !" 

I  wept  beneath  my  black  and  veiling  hair ; 

Stung  by  the  rapture  which  I  could  not  share, 

Long,  long  I  wept,  and  unrestrainedly. 

Stranger !  if  thou  canst  help  me,  help  me  now. 

Beauty  I  saw  of  old  where'er  I  gazed : 

But  now,  like  one  by  light  too  brilliant  dazed, 

To  me  the  loveliest  things  look  blank  and  grey. 

A  cloud  is  on  my  breast,  and  on  my  brow — 

Abashed  I  turn  from  fairest  shapes  away. 
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THOSE  hills,  so  graceful,  though  to  us  not  grand, 
Are  grand  to  children :  shade-swept  hill  and  dale 
The  same  in  beauty,  on  an  ampler  scale 
With  broader  trees  and  shades,  for  them  expand. 
To  them,  the  pebbles  on  the  shining  sand 
Are  gems :  to  them  each  river  brim  and  vale 
Sends  forth  a  thousand  odours  sweet  and  bland, 
Too  low  for  us  to  catch,  too  faint,  too  frail. 
They  see  as  far  as  we  do :  but  their  eye 
Comparing  all  things  with  an  humbler  measure, 
Exalts  not  less  than  multiplies  their  pleasure — 
Ah  that  the  moral  world  thus  constantly 
Might  yield  her  gifts  to  our  humility! — 
The  smallest  key  unlocks  the  largest  treasure. 
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HAPPY  are  they  who  kiss  thee,  morn  and  even, 
Parting  the  hair  upon  thy  forehead  white : 
For  them  the  sky  is  bluer  and  more  bright, 
And  purer  their  thanksgivings  rise  to  Heaven. 
Happy  are  they  to  whom  thy  songs  are  given ; 
Happy  are  they  on  whom  thy  hands  alight : 
And  happiest  they  for  whom  thy  prayers  at  night 
In  tender  piety  so  oft  have  striven. 
Away  with  vain  regrets  and  selfish  sighs — 
Even  I,  dear  friend,  am  lonely,  not  unblest : 
Permitted  sometimes  on  that  form  to  gaze, 
Or  feel  the  light  of  those  consoling  eyes — 
If  but  a  moment  on  my  cheek  it  stays 
I  know  that  gentle  beam  from  all  the  rest ! 
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THE  holy  sunshine  like  a  garment  lay 

(A  sacerdotal  vesture  dense  with  gold) 

On  every  shelving  mound,  and  slumbrous  wold, 

As  round  and  round  we  paced  at  noon  our  way. 

Onward  we  paced  by  many  a  winding  bay, 

And  hollow  lawn  that  seemed  to  have  ta'en  its  mould 

From  wave-like  anthems  rolling  here  of  old, 

Whilst  yet  old  rites  maintained  harmonious  sway. 

Green  slopes  we  trod,  majestic  as  the  plains 

Of  sand  disclosed  by  Ocean's  ebbing  tide  : 

Hard  by  were  groves  of  ash  through  which  we  spied 

The  ruined  convent  with  its  weather-stains, 

From  whose  calm  bosom  passed  of  old  the  strains 

That  thrilled  those  circling  hills  from  side  to  side. 
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PAUSE,  lovely  Lady,  pause :  with  downward  eye 
Regard  this  humble  tomb  awhile ;  and  read 
The  name  of  him  who  loved  you  well,  now  freed 
From  pains  of  love — Ah,  mournful  liberty ! 
Sigh  forth,  too  late,  an  unavailing  sigh : 
And,  if  thy  spirit  be  to  pity  moved, 
Pray  that  a  ceaseless  dream  of  her  he  loved 
Abide  upon  him  everlastingly. 
Stay,  lovely  Lady,  stay :  0  stay  for  hours : 
I  feel  thy  tear-drops  falling  one  by  one. 
Yet  do  not  stay,  for  grief  and  shame  it  were 
That  tears  should  fall  so  fast  from  eyes  so  fair  ; 
And  feet  that  scarcely  bend  the  meadow  flowers 
Linger  so  long  upon  the  chilling  stone. 
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To  raise  the  triumph  of  victorious  Art ; 
To  poise  a  temple  in  the  middle  air ; 
To  deck  its  marble  walls  with  sculptures  fair 
Or  hues  which  trace  the  windings  of  the  heart. 
To  pierce  the  maze  of  Science,  and  to  part 
Error  from  Truth,  until  thy  sedulous  care 
Had  made  the  moral  map  of  Man  as  bare 
Of  doubt  or  hindrance  as  the  Ocean's  chart — 
Was  this  thine  aim,  high  Spirit  ?  knew'st  thou  not 
That,  but  one  soul  to  lift  and  purify, 
And  keep  a  single  day  from  sinful  blot, 
Exceeds  the  strength  of  frail  mortality  ? — 
Take  back  awhile  thy  corals :  and,  untaught 
To  totter,  be  not  emulous  to  fly. 
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SAD  Host  of  an  ignoble  company' 

Of  hungry  Cares  that  to  thy  sumptuous  board 

Troop,  not  unbidden,  preying  on  their  lord — 

Mingling  their  shrill  harsh  voices  with  the  glee 

Of  Pride  and  Sense,  their  friends  of  high  degree ; 

If  these,  unmasked,  are  duteously  abhorred ; 

If  thou  wouldst  be  once  more  from  those  restored 

To  peace,  to  honour,  and  to  liberty ; 

Stamp  on  thy  floor,  and  bid  thy  guests  depart, 

And  fill  thy  gorgeous  chambers  with  the  poor  : 

Ay,  press  those  outcasts  to  thine  aching  heart 

Whom  thou  so  long  hast  banished  from  thy  door, 

As  if  contagion  issued  from  the  eye 

Of  Want,  or  pleading  Woe's  melodious  sigh. 
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PRAISE  from  the  noble,  from  the  gentle,  Love, 

Too  oft  unfairly  won,  or  dearly  bought, 

By  man  may  be  accepted,  though  not  sought, 

And  when  accepted,  honoured :  for  they  rove, 

Outcasts  from  Heaven,  a  world  that  loves  them  not — 

If  then  they  seek  thy  tent  or  sheltering  grove, 

Count  them  lost  Angels  to  thy  threshold  brought 

For  rest,  ere  yet  they  wing  their  flight  above. 

Welcome  those  Strangers  meekly  when  they  come, 

And  gain  their  blessing  when  they  seek  the  sky. 

Strive  not  to  keep  them :  Earth  is  not  their  home — 

And  Man  must  humbly  live,  and  gladly  die. 

Death — Death,  a  dark-eyed  Page,  shall  be  his  guide 

To  seats  where  Praise  and  Love  with  Life  and  Peace  abide 
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A  GLORIOUS  Crown,  if  God  maintain  it,  thou 

O  Queen,  hast  rightfully  inherited : 

If  not,  even  now  it  totters  on  thy  head : 

Therefore  to  Him  present  in  time  thy  vow. 

For  thousands  are  there  that  have  knit  their  brow 

Against  thy  throne  and  thee  ;  thousands  have  spread 

Their  hands  against  thee :  yea,  the  shaft  was  sped 

Long  since,  and  it  is  flying  even  now. 

And  yet  despond  not ;  for  thy  People's  prayers, 

And  wise  men  wakeful  all  the  livelong  night, 

Are  striving  for  thee — and  the  brave  will  fight — 

And  all  the  good  are  fighting  unawares 

For  thee.     Away  with  comfortless  despairs ! 

Power  is  of  God  ;  and  He  will  guard  the  Eight, 
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THE  golden  splendour  of  the  regal  Crown 
Shoots  from  the  meekest  brow  a  dazzling  sheen 
Painful  to  eyes  malignant.     King  or  Queen  ! 
Think  not  of  men,  whether  they  smile  or  frown. 
The  Princely  sceptre  and  the  Priestly  gown 
Are  symbols  of  eternal  Power  serene  ; 
Visibly  preaching  Him  who  reigns  unseen — 
An  impious  deed  it  were  to  lay  them  down, 
And  to  usurp  that  peace  by  Heaven  bestowed 
Upon  the  Holy  Order  of  the  Poor ; 
That  genuine  peace  which  can  alone  endure 
While  men  are  trained  to  mark  the  hand  of  God 
Alike  in  all  things ;  doing,  each  his  part, 
In  low  estate  or  high,  with  an  untroubled  heart. 
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FAR  rather  let  us  loathe  and  scorn  the  power 

Of  Song,  than  seek  her  fane  with  hearts  impure, 

Panting  for  praise  or  pay,  the  vulgar  lure 

Of  those  on  whom  the  Muse  doth  scantly  shower, 

Or  not  at  all,  her  amaranthine  dower. 

Ye  that  would  serve  her,  first  of  this  be  sure, 

Her  glorious  Pseans  will  for  aye  endure 

Whether  or  not  she  smile  upon  your  bower. 

Go  forth,  eternal  Melodies,  go  forth 

O'er  all  the  world,  and  in  your  broad  arms  wind  it ! 

Go  forth,  as  ye  are  wont,  from  south  to  north ; 

No  spot  so  barren  but  your  spells  can  find  it — 

So  long  as  Heaven  is  vaulted  o'er  the  earth, 

So  long  your  power  survives,  and  who  can  bind  it  ? 
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You  say  that  you  have  given  your  love  to  me 

Ah  give  it  not,  but  lend  it  me ;  and  say 

That  you  will  ofttimes  ask  me  to  repay, 

But  never  to  restore  it :  so  shall  we, 

Retaining,  still  bestow  perpetually : 

So  shall  I  ask  thee  for  it  every  day, 

Securely  as  for  daily  bread  we  pray  : 

So  all  of  favour  nought  of  right  shall  be. 

The  joy  which  now  is  mine  shall  leave  me  never. 

Indeed  I  have  deserved  it  not :  and  yet 

No  painful  blush  is  mine, — so  soon  my  face 

Blushing  is  hid  in  that  beloved  embrace — 

Myself  I  would  condemn  not,  but  forget ; 

Remembering  thee  alone,  and  thee  forever! 
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FAMILIAK  Spirit !  that  so  graciously 

Dost  take  whatever  fortune  may  befall ; 

Trusting  thy  fragile  form  to  the  arms  of  all, 

And  never  counting  it  indignity 

To  be  caressed  upon  the  humblest  knee  ; 

Thou,  having  yet  no  words,  aloud  dost  call 

Upon  our  hearts :  the  fever  and  the  gall 

Of  our  dark  bosoms  are  reproved  in  thee. 

From  selfish  fears  and  lawless  wishes  free, 

Thou  hast  no  painful  feeling  of  thy  weakness; 

From  shafts  malign  and  pride's  base  agony 

Protected  by  the  pillows  of  thy  meekness — 

Thou  hast  thy  little  loves  which  do  not  grieve  thee, 

Unquiet  make  thee,  or  unhappy  leave  thee. 
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SHE  sat  amid  a  soft-eyed  company 

Of  little  children,  whom  she  taught  to  love 

That  God  who  deigned  a  child  on  earth  to  move, — 

And,  loving  Him,  to  fear.     Hand,  lip,  and  eye, 

And  many  a  smile  and  sometimes  a  short  sigh 

Were  heautiful  to  incite  and  to  reprove  ; 

And  with  that  holier  wisdom  from  above 

Enlarge  our  sorrowful  Humanity. 

And  yet,  0  blameless,  and  thyself  a  child ! 

How  canst  thou  teach  ?    Thy  rosy  lips  make  sweet 

The  faults  they  fain  would  chide  !  Of  all  that  group 

The  timidest  such  wrath  as  thine  would  meet 

Gladly,  if  so  that  dovelike  hand  might  droop 

Upon  her  shoulder  or  her  tresses  wild. 
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PAINTER  of  Hope  !  —  too  bright  that  brow,  too  fair 

Those  eyes  too  eager  ;  all  too  deep  the  flush 

Upon  that  cheek  —  0  hid  those  streams  that  gush 

So  warmly,  backward  to  her  heart  repair, 

And  warm,  if  warm  they  can,  the  dullness  there. 

Make  her  unconscious  hands  deflower  and  crush 

Those  unblown  buds  —  command  the  tears  to  rush 

Into  worn  eyes  that,  sadly  constant,  stare 

As  if  they  strove  the  narrowing  light  to  hold 

Of  some  far  object,  gliding  fast  away. 

Let  this  be  Hope  :  then  make  her  stand  forlorn 

Upon  the  shore  disconsolate  and  cold 

Of  seas  autumnal  over  which  the  morn 

Begins  to  tremble  with  its  ashy  grey. 
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VIRGIN  from  Fame,  and  widowed  of  his  Lore, 
And  for  life's  baser  objects  all  too  high, 
He  lived  alone,  and  fixed  a  steadfast  eye 
On  the  fair  prospects  of  the  world  above. 
Over  earth's  foreground  poor  of  hill  and  grove 
The  streams  of  sunset,  and  the  starry  sky 
He  watched  ;  and  he  had  heard  that  harmony 
Which  Spirits  leave  behind  where'er  they  move. 
Men  said  he  was  a  Visionary.     True : 
He  was  such,  for  the  deep  and  precious  things 
Most  real,  ever  stood  before  his  view. 
His  tendency  was  upward :  without  wings 
His  sympathies  ascended — yet  below 
Where  Duty  called  him,  he  was  prompt  to  go. 
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THE  Ocean  murmurs  on  his  circling  shores: — 
Where  is  the  ear  that  catches  as  a  whole 
That  never-ceasing  sound  from  pole  to  pole  ? 
The  Sun  upon  a  thousand  empires  pours 
At  once  his  beams  in  unexhausted  stores ; 
But  who — what  mortal  eye,  what  human  soul 
Beholds  that  light  on  all  those  empires  roll, 
And  on  the  intermediate  ocean-floors  ? 
We  see  but  the  detail  of  things :  too  near 
We  stand  to  comprehend  their  harmony. 
Hereafter  haply  in  some  nobler  state 
Of  being,  we  shall  turn  and  contemplate 
The  moral  planet  of  Humanity 
In  the  bright  fulness  of  its  perfect  sphere. 
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FLOWERS  I  would  bring  if  flowers  could  make  thee  fairer, 

And  music,  if  the  Muse  were  dear  to  thee ; 

(For  loving  these  would  make  thee  love  the  bearer) 

But  sweetest  songs  forget  their  melody, 

And  loveliest  flowers  would  but  conceal  the  wearer : — 

A  rose  I  marked,  and  might  have  plucked ;  but  she 

Blushed  as  she  bent,  imploring  me  to  spare  her, 

Nor  spoil  her  beauty  by  such  rivalry. 

Alas !  and  with  what  gifts  shall  I  pursue  thee, 

What  offerings  bring,  what  treasures  lay  before  thee ; 

When  earth  with  all  her  floral  train  doth  woo  thee, 

And  all  old  poets  and  old  songs  adore  thee ; 

And  love  to  thee  is  nought ;  from  passionate  mood 

Secured  by  joy's  complacent  plenitude ! 
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DARK,  infinitely  dark,  a  midnight  blue 

Those  orbs  that,  resting  on  the  skies,  appear 

To  pierce  the  veil  of  Heaven  and  wander  through, 

Searching  the  centre  of  the  starry  sphere. 

Angels,  be  sure,  unseen  are  hovering  near—  . 

Their  fanning  plumes  with  faintest  blush  imbue 

That  pearly  cheek,  a  lily  else  in  hue, 

And  from  that  brow  the  auburn  tresses  clear. 

One  hand  is  laid  upon  her  mantled  breast 

To  us  an  unrevealed  paradise  ; 

Nor  bodied  in  the  ascetic  Painter's  dream  — 

Hidden  it  lies  in  everlasting  rest, 

Beneath  those  purple  robes  to  earth  that  stream 

Cyphered  with  star-emblazoned  mysteries. 
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GLOEY  to  God  of  all  fair  things  the  maker, 

For  that  He  dwelleth  in  the  mind  of  Man  I 

Glory  to  Man  of  that  large  grace  partaker 

For  that  he  storeth  thus  his  spirit's  span 

With  shapes  our  earth'creates  not,  neither  can, 

Till  like  a  flood  her  youth  shall  overtake  her, 

And  voices  new  to  loftier  labours  wake  her, 

High  artist  then,  as  now  poor  artizan  — 

Mark,  mark  those  awful  sons  of  martyrdom, 

With  their  uplifted  hands,  but  eyes  down-cast, 

As  though  the  uncreated  light  had  dazed  them  :  — 

The  error  of  our  brief  existence  past 

They  stand  like  saints  resurgent  from  the  tomb, 

Suspended  still  on  that  great  voice  which  raised  them  ! 
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AMPLE,  and  vast,  and  infinitely  still, 

Slants  down  from  the  blue  crystal  of  the  sky, 

Throne  of  the  Muse,  the  Heliconian  hill — 

Citheron's  frowning  crest  ascends  hard  by 

With  clouds  and  tempest  plagued  perpetually. 

There  walk  those  feet  that  fates  unblest  fulfil : 

There  tread  the  avenging  Furies  :  wild  and  shrill 

There  rings  the  victim's  shriek,  the  Maenad's  cry. 

Poets  !  let  none  deceive  you;  nor  confound 

Tumult  with  strength.    Then  most  the  Muse  is  calm, 

Singing  the  strifes  of  sublunary  things — 

Steady  her  hand  among  the  quivering  strings : 

No  sorrow  she  approves  that  slights  her  balm  : 

Her  toils  are  rest-ennobled,  virtue-crowned ! 
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&o  IKing  Soufe  of  ISafcarfo. 

THAT  crown  which  stamps  the  brows  of  Kings  with  care 

Afflicts  not  thine  with  any  cumbrous  load, 

But  like  Achilles'  armour,  as  he  strode 

Through  battle-fields,  is  mighty  to  upbear. 

Wealth  thou  hast  glorious  made  and  empire  fair : — 

Genius  that  seldom  heeds  a  Monarch's  nod, 

At  thy  command  has  risen,  and  walks  abroad, 

Zealous  with  thee  paternal  tasks  to  share. 

For  thine  it  was  to  wake  the  slumbering  Arts, 

And  their  great  twofold  function  rightly  teach  them : 

First,  how  to  bare  the  depth  of  human  hearts — 

Things  heavenly  next  to  shadow  forth,  and  preach  them. 

Into  the  Kingdoms  of  the  mind  hast  thou 

Thy  regal  crown  advanced  and  that  irradiate  brow. 

Munich,  1840. 
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NATIONS,  their  mission  o'er,  their  office  done, 

Are  forcibly  drawn  downwards :  and  that  tide 

Which  raised  them,  homeward  summoned  doth  subside. 

What  man  by  art  can  stay  the  sinking  sun, 

Or  Spring  departing  when  her  goal  is  won  ? 

States  too  are  transient !  longer  none  may  bide 

When  once,  its  lesson  taught  or  place  supplied, 

That  steadying  weight  by  it  sustained  is  gone. 

Be  wise  then,  States !     Whate'er  the  course  ye  hold, 

Strive  that  your  furthest  aim  subservient  be 

To  the  virtuous  progress  of  Humanity. 

Woe  to  that  greatness  which  commercial  gold 

Alone  creates,  or  seals.     Such  leaves  no  trace, 

Sinking — and  lighter  things  float  up  into  its  place. 
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KIVER,  whose  charge  is  from  the  winds  and  sky 

The  Imperial  City's  agitated  ear 

To  soothe  with  murmur  low  and  ceaseless  cheer, 

Do  thy  great,  pious  task  perpetually  : 

But  add  a  warning  voice  more  deep  and  high. 

Borne  down  from  bridge  to  bridge  in  smooth  career 

Tell  her  to  whom  the  pomp  of  gold  is  dear, 

Of  Tyre  that  fell,  —  of  Fortune's  perfidy  ! 

Tell  her,  whilst  on  thy  broad  and  glimmering  mirror 

The  shadows  of  her  turrets  tremble  and  slide, 

How  brief  the  impress  of  victorious  Pride, 

How  nearly  Triumph  is  allied  to  Terror. 

Demons  their  nests  in  ship-mast  forests  hide  — 

By  nobleness  not  gold  are  Nations  deified. 
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"  In  all  t&tng*  Sogaltg." 

ONE  Virtue  reigned  supreme  in  days  gone  by, 
Familiarly  beloved,  with  awe  obeyed: 
The  name  survives  amongst  us — Loyalty. 
By  her  all  natural  ties  were  Virtues  made : 
All  Virtues  (humble  when  their  Queen  is  nigh) 
Unsunned  remained,  and  pure,  beneath  the  shade. 
Without  her  now,  they  strut  in  masquerade, 
Vainglorious  pageants  for  the  public  eye  ! 
Sans-foy !  Sans-loy  !  Sans-joy ! — the  Patron  Saints 
Which  every  modern  warrior,  on  his  casque 
Blazons — each  scribe  on  his  phylactery ! 
How  will  ye  better  help  a  land  that  faints 
With  hunger,  long  and  vainly  do  I  ask, 
Than  ancient  Faith,  or  Hope,  or  Charity  ? 
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of  &t  <&mfaog*  at  J&ilan, 


HERE  still  remains  the  apostolic  Chair 

Whence  good  Saint  Ambrose,  patriarchal  man, 

Thy  spiritual  sceptre  swayed,  Milan  ! 

Yonder  the  Font,  divine  Augustine,  where 

The  life  that  never  ends  for  thee  began  ; 

And  —  near  as  death  to  life  —  behold  them  there  ! 

Those  Gates,  to  him  the  portals  of  despair, 

Whose  closing  spake  the  blood-stained  Emperor's  ban. 

He,  the  world's  master,  and  her  lord,  as  one 

By  lightning  smitten  on  his  noon-tide  throne, 

Fell  from  his  pride,  and  without  speech  departed  : 

Whilst  thou,  dejected  Afric's  humblest  son, 

To  seats  a  Mother's  tears  for  thee  had  won 

With  regal  step  didst  mount,  no  longer  feeble-hearted. 
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SILENCE  and  Sleep,  and  Midnight's  softest  gloom ! 

Consoling  friends  of  fast  declining  years  ; 

Benign  assuagers  of  unfruitful  tears  ; 

Soft-footed  heralds  of  the  wished-for  tomb ! 

Go  to  your  master  Death,  the  Monarch  whom 

Ye  serve ;  whose  majesty  your  grace  endears ; 

And  in  the  awful  hollows  of  his  ears 

Murmur,  0  ever  murmur, — "  Come,  O  come !" 

Virginal  rites  have  I  performed  full  long, 

And  all  observance  worthy  of  a  bride. 

Then  wherefore,  Death,  dost  thou  to  me  this  wrong, 

So  long  estranged  to  linger  from  my  side  ? 

Am  I  not  thine  ?  0  breathe  upon  my  eyes 

A  gentle  answer,  Death,  from  thine  Elysian  skies! 
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J&tlton  btettmg  Galileo  Mint)  anti  in  prison. 

l. 

BEHOLD  how  long,  and  with  what  earnest  eye 

He  gazes  on  that  venerable  face, 

And  forehead  heavenward  lifted !  Doth  he  trace 

In  that  calm  symbol  of  serenity 

And  sorrow  mastered  with  a  loftier  grace, 

The  shadow  of  his  own  high  destiny  ; 

Virtue  contending  with  the  pride  of  place, 

Blindness,  unhonoured  age,  and  penury  ? 

Yes — ye  are  like,  though  Time  not  yet  hath  marred 

The  lightest  of  those  locks ;  nor  anguish  pressed 

The  signet  of  her  silence  cold  and  hard 

Upon  those  lips  so  lovely  in  their  rest — 

Yes — ye  are  like,  as  morn  is  like  to  even, 

Or  trance  of  Summer-noon  to  Winter's  frozen  heaven. 
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i'Hiltou  Dishing  Salileo  fcltnti  ant)  in  prison. 

2. 

"  AKT  thou  that  mighty  reader  of  the  skies 

With  thy  Saturnian  aspect  stern  and  cold? 

O  great  philosopher !  and  did  those  eyes, 

Now  vacant  as  the  eyes  of  flowers,  behold 

The  maze  of  Heaven's  star-cyphered  mysteries  ? 

And  do  they  dream  that  they  have  thus  enthralled 

A  soul  of  those  portentous  energies 

That  soared  from  earth,  and  passed  the  starry  fold  ? 

Look  up,  look  up,  great  Prophet,  and  rejoice! 

Not  Plato  in  the  academic  grove 

Possessed  an  ampler  state :  not  sovran  Jove 

Holds  on  his  peaceful  lips  a  mightier  voice 

To  chill  an  impious  age  with  sudden  fear, 

Than  those  large  open  eyes  of  stony  hue  austere." 
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£|K  olD  age  of  J&ilton. 

I  KNEW  him.     Blind  and  pale,  but  undepressed, 
He  sat  beneath  his  hovel's  silent  shade, 
Sternly  quiescent.     At  his  feet  were  laid 
Two  forms  reclining  there  in  heavenly  rest. 
One  held  a  book ;  his  hand  the  other  kissed 
With  awe ;  but  while  the  younger  daughter  read 
I  saw  the  mournful  drooping  of  his  head, 
I  saw  the  sideway  leaning  of  his  breast 
Like  Theseus  bending  o'er  the  Minotaur. 
Supported  on  one  hand,  he  seemed  to  gaze 
Into  the  face  of  some  accursed  thing — 
0  Nation,  self-enslaving  more  and  more, 
And  thou,  disastrous,  nation*selling  King, 
Why  trouble  ye  this  blind  man  old  of  days  ? 
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THE  flame  which  ye  reprove  is  almost  dead ; 
Faintly  above  its  own  white  ashes  playing. 
And  when  a  few  things  more  are  done  and  said 
My  spirit  will  have  lost  the  power  of  straying 
Among  the  sunset  glories ;  or  delaying 
In  the  cool  dimness  of  my  laurel  shade  : 
The  hoar-frost  of  a  premature  decaying 
Is  gathering  even  now  upon  my  head. 
Even  now  I  feel  Death's  gradual  dullness  creeping 
On  through  my  hreast — and  for  this  song  of  mine, 
If  ye  will  not  receive  it,  let  it  lie 
Upon  my  grave :  I  sing  because  I  die ; 
Charming  with  strains  of  melody  divine 
Light-wearied  eyes  to  sempiternal  sleeping. 
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FOR  we  the  mighty  mountain  plains  have  trod 

Both  in  the  glow  of  sunset  and  sunrise ; 

And  lighted  by  the  moon  of  southern  skies. 

The  snow-white  torrent  of  the  thundering  flood 

Have  we  not  watched  together  ?  In  the  wood 

Have  we  not  felt  the  warm  tears  dim  our  eyes 

While  zephyrs  softer  than  an  infant's  sighs 

Ruffled  the  light  air  of  our  solitude  ? 

O  Earth,  maternal  Earth,  and  thou  O  Heaven — 

And  Night  first-born,  who  now,  e'en  now,  dost  waken 

The  host  of  stars,  thy  constellated  train ! 

Tell  me  if  those  can  ever  be  forgiven, 

Those  abject,  who  together  have  partaken 

These  Sacraments  of  Nature — and  in  vain  ? 
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"  A  man's  best  things  are  nearest  him.'' 

R.  M.  MILNES. 

FLOWEES  growing  to  the  level  of  the  hand ; 

Flowers  we  may  pluck  without  the  toil  of  stooping ; 

And  fruits  from  orchard  branches  gently  drooping, 

To  our  warm  lips  by  every  Zephyr  fanned  ; 

Delights,  timid,  yet  tame,  that  come  fast  trooping, 

Like  cherished  birds  that  know  their  summons  bland, 

Such  are  the  joys  we  have  at  our  command ; 

The  joys  that  we  forsake,  forever  scooping 

The  insalubrious  mines  of  sensual  Care 

For  stuff  to  load  a  back  already  weary, 

Or  climbing  mountain  ridges  dark  and  bare 

In  search  of  colder  winds,  and  views  more  dreary — 

Ah,  fatal  Contradiction !  do  we  roam, 

Hoping  to  fly  from  self,  or  find  a  home  ? 
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Is  it  not  strange  to  know  that  every  breast 

Doth  in  itself  the  elements  contain 

Of  all  perfections — could  we  but  restrain 

The  bad,  and  rightly  equipoise  the  rest, 

The  better  still  submitting  to  the  best, 

With  Love  enthroned  on  high,  o'er  all  to  reign, 

Binding  all  passions  in  a  golden  chain 

Like  that  with  which  victorious  Kings  invest 

The  servants  whom  they  honour.     Strange,  to  know 

That  human  Life,  the  web  of  social  ties, 

That  maze  of  right  and  wrong,  of  weal  and  woe, 

Is  but  a  Masker  in  a  loathed  disguise : 

Destined  once  more  that  mask  away  to  throw ; 

And  gaze  on  Heaven  with  Heaven-reflecting  eyes  ? 
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J&arcclla. 

i. 

MARCELLA  !  those  that  to  the  Gods  are  dear 
On  thee  may  gaze  with  forehead  undepressed. 
Thy  sire,  thy  brothers  thou  hast  oft  caressed, 
And  others  are  there,  men  whom  all  revere, 
On  whom  thou  dost  not  look  with  eye  austere : 
Nay,  there  may  come  a  time  when  on  thy  breast 
Or  knee,  a  child  of  thine  in  sleep  may  rest 
Or  upward  gaze  untroubled  with  a  fear. 
But  we,  Marcella,  never  without  awe 
Approach  thee — never  without  awe  depart : 
To  us  thy  gentlest  words  are  as  a  law — 
The  sacred  wisdom  of  the  virgin  heart 
Shines  through  those  clear  calm  eyes :  and  to  thine  hand 
Commits  unseen  a  sceptre  of  command. 
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JWamlla. 

2. 

EYES  justly  levelled,  searching  yet  sedate, 
A  marble  brow  enthroning  a  still  light, 
A  cheek  that  neither  seeks  nor  shuns  our  sight, 
A  form  severely  fair,  on  which  aye  wait 
All  natural  emblems  of  unboastful  state, — 
A  step  reserved,  yet  steadied  by  the  might 
Of  fearless  frankness,  garments  dark  as  night, 
A  breast  the  Loves  in  vain  would  penetrate — 
Thou  hast  no  wishes :  for  the  vestal  Spirit 
As  with  a  beaming  breastplate  doth  repel 
Whate'er  of  troubled  joy  with  her  would  dwell. 
The  brave  with  thee  approval  find,  not  merit : 
Thy.  first  of  duties  deem'st  thou  this — to  scorn 
Whatever  is  not  of  the  Immortals  born. 
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QUEEN  of  the  sunny  South,  in  grace  reclined 
O'er  thy  voluptuous  bath,  and  wanned  forever 
By  beams  that  make  thy  nerves  in  rapture  shiver ! 
From  yonder  Syren  Islands  silver-shrined 
Smiles  such  as  strike  the  loftier  vision  blind, 
Beckoning  to  thee,  each  morning  shoot  and  quiver — 
They  sting  the  languor  of  thine  amorous  fever : 
And  Syren  voices  swell  each  passing  wind. 
But  from  the  other  coast,  and  yet  more  near, 
The  Sybil's  whisper,  with  that  music  blent, 
Creeps  slowly  o'er  the  waters.     Hear,  O  hear ! 
She  speaks  of  buried  cities,  mountains  rent ; 
Of  Pleasure  stifled  in  her  mad  career — 
Fire-lifted  isle,  and  fire-drowned  continent! 
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SYSTEM  o'erstrained  offends  through  haughtiness. 

Hours  chained  to  tasks,  resolves  in  steel  arrayed, 

Words  strict  as  edicts,  measured  each,  and  weighed — 

Are  well — but  nought  is  healthy  in  excess. 

Our  thoughts  grow  tangled  in  their  phalanxes  : 

And  oft,  by  inward  discipline  betrayed, 

From  outward  things  we  win  a  lowlier  aid, 

From  chance  a  surer  guide  in  our  distress. 

With  her  habitual,  half-unconscious  kindness, 

Nature,  our  sweet  companionable  friend, 

Upon  our  foreheads  breathes  and  clears  our  blindness, 

Sends  her  familiar  sprites  our  steps  to  tend — 

A  scent,  a  sound — a  swan  that  cuts  the  lake, 

To  lure  dark  fancies  brightening  in  her  wake ! 
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££TrttUn  in  a  (£onbcni. 

IN  this  Seclusion,  from  the  world  secure, 

Her  frauds,  her  force,  her  clamour,  and  her  din, 

O  what  a  prosperous  height  might  virtue  win, 

If,  entering  first  these  courts,  the  soul  were  pure  ! 

But  to  a  tainted  soul,  how  weak  the  lure 

Of  outward  things  compared  with  snares  within, 

Where  thought  tracks  thought,  (insatiahle  pursuer) 

On  through  the  inmost  caves  of  lurking  sin — 

Dark  thoughts  which  nobler  presences  had  scared, 

And  actual  duties  crushed — Ah,  well  of  old 

Fabled  the  priest,  if  priest  he  were  or  bard, 

His  Dian  strenuous  of  life  and  bold : 

A  Huntress  o'er  the  mountain  summits  hard, 

Her  couch  beside  the  fountain  calm  but  cold. 
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n  \\>t  <£ro$s  in  t&e  Interior  of  tl)ie  (£oli$eum. 

FAB  from  his  friends,  his  country,  and  his  home, 
Perhaps  on  that  small  spot — ay  doubtless  there — 
Some  Christian  Martyr  fell ;  in  one  wide  stare 
Concentrating  the  gaze  intense  of  Home. 
Now  central  stands  beneath  heaven's  mighty  dome 
The  Cross  which  marks  that  spot ! — Stranger,  beware  ! 
Earth's  sovran  globe  was  framed  that  Cross  to  bear : 
And  when,  slow-tottering  round  an  Empire's  tomb, 
Those  walls,  within  whose  grey  encincture  vast 
That  Cross  for  ages  stands  as  in  a  shrine, 
Around  their  awful  guest  shall  melt  at  last — 
Each  stone  descending  to  the  earth,  shall  say 
"  Empires  and  nations  crumble  :  but  that  Sign 
Pre-eminent  shall  stand,  and  stand  for  aye !" 
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0  COOL  and  healthful  nights  !     0  peaceful  gloom  ! — 

0  winding  sands  that  in  your  beauteous  zone 
Clasp  the  dim  watery  plane,  how  oft  alone 

1  paced  your  marge,  inhaling  the  perfume 
Which  forests  bursting  with  invisible  bloom 

Poured  from  their  mountain  ambush.     Moon  was  none : 
But  with  such  strength  the  lamp  of  Venus  shone, 
(Descending  nightly  over  Virgil's  tomb,) 
That,  like  the  moonbeam,  her  long  lustre  lay 
On  distant  waves  to  meet  that  radiance  swelling — 
A  long  bright  ladder  from  the  Star  of  Love 
Touched,  as  it  seemed,  our  lower  world.     Above, 
The  nightingale  her  sorrows  wept  away  ; — 
And  all  the  echoes  of  her  wrongs  were  telling. 
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of  a  Rowing  at 


OUB  hearts  heaved  slowly  as  that  deep  blue  flood 

Along  whose  marge  we  paced.     More  darkly  blue 

(Through  lines  of  poplars  gleaming  on  our  view) 

The  violet  crescent  of  the  mountains  stood. 

Unblemished  morning,  shy  as  Maidenhood, 

Rose  blushing  from  the  waves,  and  round  us  threw 

A  pearly  halo,  reddening  through  its  dew 

The  silvery  greenness  of  the  willow  wood  — 

Small  clouds  unnumbered,  swollen  with  golden  glories  , 

Swam  in  succession  long  of  lucent  fleeces 

O'er  all  the  ocean-isles,  and  promontories  ;  — 

That  pagan  Faith,  which  sees  whate'er  it  pleases, 

Had  deemed  Saint  Agnes  up  the  heavenly  Eden 

Her  flock,  Protean  once,  was  gently  leading  ! 
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®Jjc  Safes  of  Succtnc* 

IN  shape  a  Cross,  and  walled  with  cliffs  so  high 

That  o'er  each  aisle  of  its  quadruple  plain 

No  unfit  roof  appears  the  vaulted  sky, 

It  lies,  a  vast  and  crystal-paven  fane ; 

A  Church,  by  Nature  built,  and  not  in  vain 

Among  the  caverned  Mountains  ;  to  supply 

For  all  thy  sons  and  suppliants,  Liberty, 

A  shrine  of  ample  girth,  and  free  from  stain. 

But  thou,  O  Freedom  !  bid  them  gaze  with  fear 

And  love,  upon  Ten's  birthplace,  not  on  thee. 

An  awful  thing  art  thou,  not  less  than  dear : 

Unpurged  no  eye  of  man  thy  form  should  see  : 

Temples  their  hearts  should  be  who  hope  to  gain  thee 

The  sword  may  win,  but  Virtue  must  retain  thee ! 
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How  bright,  how  calm,  how  gentle,  and  how  great 

The  soul  should  grow,  ere  yet  for  such  a  scene 

As  this,  so  pure,  so  lofty,  so  serene, 

It  were  an  equal  or  an  answering  mate  ! 

All  day,  upon  my  heart  there  hung  a  weight ; 

And  whence  I  knew  not.    Beauty  seemed  to  lean 

Too  heavily  upon  a  breast,  I  ween, 

Till  now  to  catch  her  faintest  smile  elate. 

But  now,  the  cause  of  that  depression  known, 

The  pain  itself  has  left  me ;  rather  say, 

In  aspiration  upward  it  has  flown 

From  the  dark  altar  of  this  heart  of  clay : 

And  I  tread  firmly,  though  by  conscience  chidden, 

A  Guest  permitted — yet  a  guest  unbidden. 


NOTES. 


PAGE  42. 
When  with  those  Maids  the  Exile  sported. 

Ulysses,  when  cast  ashore  on  Corcyra,  was  first  met  by 
Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of  the  island.  She 
had  gone  with  her  young  companions  to  the  edge  of  the  water  ; 
and  finding  him  on  the  shore,  she  brought  him  to  the  palace 
of  Alcinous,  who  received  him  with  hospitality. 

PAGE  43. 

The  winged  pines  in  panic  sweep. 
"  Steer  swiftly  hither  ye  winged  pines." — Old  Song. 

PAGE  50. 

Of  thy  mother's  cave. 

Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  was  the  daughter  of  Atlas, 
and  became  after  her  death  the  brightest  of  the  Pleiades. 

PAGE  52. 

That  Queen  who  held  in  chains  the  Roman. 
Cleopatra  sailed  under  the  shores  of  Corcyra  in  company 
with  Antony,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Actium. 
x 
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PAGE  72. 

Fresh  leaves 

Gladden  the  forests  ;  but  no  second  life 
Invests  our  branches. 

The  passage  in  the  Greek  poets,  from  which  these  lines  are 
taken,  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  quote  it.  The 
feeling  expressed  in  them  recurs  so  frequently  in  classical 
poetry,  and  is  indeed  so  characteristic  of  its  less  severe  pro- 
ducts, that  it  could  not  fairly  be  passed  over  in  verses  intended 
to  illustrate  Greek  manners.  The  thought  of  death  must 
naturally  have  obtruded  itself  frequently  into  the  works  of  men 
so  ill  assured  concerning  immortality.  Nor  was  the  thought 
probably  without  its  voluptuousness,  as  enhancing  by  contrast 
the  pleasures  of  the  moment.  The  fear  of  death  is  in  the  main 
a  spiritual  fear — the  recoil  of  spirit  from  that  which  is  its  own 
opposite.  To  the  thorough  Epicurean  death  seems  as  natural 
as  sleep ;  and  as  conformity  with  nature  is  his  good,  he 
acquiesces  in  the  thought  of  extinction  with  an  animal  tran- 
quillity. He  has  neither  spiritual  fears  nor  spiritual  con- 
solations. 


PAGE  97. 
And  o'er  the  ocean  river — The  Bosphorus. 

PAGE  142. 
The  Sybil;  or,  the  Foundation  of  Rome. 

The  encounter  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  with  the  Sybil,  took 
place  while  the  tyrant  was  engaged  on  his  great  work,  the  building 
of  the  Capitol.  The  shrines  of  the  local  divinities  having  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  a  newer  and  more  magnificent  wor- 
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ship,  another  obstacle  presented  itself  to  the  undertaking.  A 
human  head  was  discovered  in  digging  for  a  foundation. 
Omens,  however,  like  facts,  are  as  often  pliahle  things,  as 
stubborn  things.  On  this  occasion  it  proved  so ;  for  the  augurs 
interpreted  the  event  as  signifying  that  the  fortress-temple  to 
be  erected  on  the  spot  would  prove  the  "head  of  the  world." 
The  work  was  accordingly  proceeded  with,  and  received  its 
name  of  Capitol  from  the  word  caput,  or  head.  The  story 
of  the  death  of  Remus,  the  tracing  the  walls  of  the  future 
city  by  a  plough,  as  well  as  the  other  legends  selected  by 
Livy  from  those  prevalent  in  his  time,  and  recorded  by  him 
as  characteristic  of  his  country,  and  therefore  at  least  ideally 
true,  may  be  considered  as  most  expressive,  though  perhaps 
unconscious  irony.  Admirably  do  they  illustrate  the  violence 
and  the  mechanic  mode  as  opposed  to  organic,  by  which  the 
Roman  State  was  built  up  to  realize  a  theory  conceived  a  priori 
— that  theory  being  that  the  empire  so  raised  was  to  'extend 
over  the  earth,  and  last  as  long  as  the  earth.  Rome  was  a  city 
and  a  world,  but  no  nation.  The  State  had  a  real  centre,  and  an 
imaginary  circumference.  It  was  imperial  from  the  earliest 
times  of  the  Republic,  and  republican  to  the  end  of  the  Empire. 


PAGE  159. 

Upon  that  " memorable  scene" 

I  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  of  the  noble  lines  of  Andrei 
Marvel  on  the  death  of  King  Charles. 

PAGE  160. 

Yet  dim  that  eye  with  gazing  upon  Heaven. 
"  Eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the  pilot  stars." 

Alfred  Tennyson. 
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PAGE  169. 
I  bring  your  anguish  no  relief. 


So  shall  wise  Suffering  make  you  wise  : 

At  the  risk  of  quoting  lines  which  every  one  knows,  I  must 
subjoin  the  passage  which  suggested  this. 

"  We  have  not  time  to  mourn. 

Father  John. — "The  worse  for  us  ; 
He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn  lacks  time  to  mend. 
Eternity  mourns  that.     'Tis  an  ill  cure 
For  life's  worst  ills,  to  have  no  time  to  feel  them. 
Where  sorrow's  held  intrusive,  and  turned  out, 
There  wisdom  will  not  enter,  nor  true  power, 
^,         Nor  aught  that  dignifies  humanity." 

Philip  Van  Artevelde. 

PAGE  176. 

My  grief  or  mirth 
Attunes  the  earth, 
I  harmonize  the  world  :  8fC. 

The  metres  of  this  stanza  and  of  the  "  Ode  to  an  Eolian 
Harp"  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  used  by  Shelley  in  his 
poems  entitled  "The  Cloud"  and  "Ode  to  a  Skylark." 

PAGE  258. 

A  music  to  the  sight, 

"A  soft  eye-music." — Wordsworth. 

There  are  probably  other  instances  of  plagiarism  in  this 
volume,  which  have  escaped  my  observation. 

OXFORD  :    PRINTED  BY  I.  SHRIMPTON. 


ERRATA. 

Page  48,  for  "  Devices  sweet,  and  jocund  words," 

read,  Devices  sweet,  and  jocund  chords, 
Page  102,  for  "  Shall  victor  rise  at  last:" 

read,  Shalt  victor  rise  at  last : 
Page  }%T,for  "  Those  orbs  that  on  their  calm  glance  repose:" 

read,  Those  orbs  that  on  their  own  calm  glance  repose : 
Page  132,  for  "  They  formed  ;  I  midmost  in  that  circle  sat." 

read.  They  formed  ;  I  midmost  in  that  circle  sate. 
Page  141,  for  "  The  last  of  Roman  Kings  in  silence  sat; 

read,  The  last  of  Roman  Kings  in  silence  sate; 
Page  148,  for  "  The  future  forest  miniature," 

read,  The  future  forest's  miniature, 
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